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PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 
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Tue chief political event of the week, apart 
from the withdrawal of the Crimes Act in Ire- 
land, to which we refer elsewhere, has been Mr. 
GLADSTONE’S little excursion into Wales and the 
speeches he made at Carnarvon and Cwmllan. The 
former speech was important, because it gave the 
Welsh the assurance that the question of Dis- 
establishment will not be allowed to sleep in the 
new Parliament; whilst at Cwmllan the Prime 
Minister showed that he recognised the existence of 
a Land Question as well as a Religious Question in 
Wales. Perhaps, however, the chief interest of Mr. 
GLADSTONE’S utterances arose from the fact that a 
long letter from Mr. LABOUCHERE was published on 
Tuesday, setting forth his views regarding the order 
in which Ministers ought to proceed with the work 
they have in hand. Mr. LABOUCHERE represents the 
Extreme Left of the Radical party, and he has 
certainly not allowed himself to fall short in plain- 
speaking in the letter to which we refer. Yet, if we 
except his lament over the fact that there is not to be 
an autumn session this year, his “ programme” sub- 
stantially differs little, if at all,from Mr.GLADSTONE's. 
Home Rule must come first; it is not necessary to 
emphasise that fact in these pages. But the prose- 
eution of the Irish policy of the Government will 
not interfere with the introduction of measures 
dealing with the pressing wants of Great Britain. 
Mr. LABOUCHERE declares that the ‘“‘ Newcastle 
Programme” represents the irreducible minimum of 
the Radical demands. But nobody knows better 
than he does that in the Newcastle Programme work 
is provided for Parliament, not for one Session only, 
but for half a dozen at least. It will be the duty 
of the Prime Minister to settle the order in which 
the various questions raised in that Programme shall 
be dealt with. His visit to Wales will give the 
Welsh strong hopes of securing at a very early date 
the attention of Parliament. We trust, however, 
that nothing will be allowed to stand in the way of 
that reform of our registration and voting system 
which is of so much practical importance in view of 
the next General Election. 





WE print elsewhere a number of letters dealing 
with the question of licensing reform and the pro- 
posals of THe SPEAKER. We have certainly no reason 
to be dissatisfied with the manner in which those 
proposals have been received, for the very objections 
which are taken to them by the advocates of pro- 
hibition furnish testimony to their practical char- 
acter. LADY HENRY SOMERSET, for example, asks, 
pertinently enough, why, if the drink traffic is an 
evil, we should allow existing licences to run for 

‘three years before withdrawing them. We need 
hardly say that if Parliament were to withdraw 
licences at once, it wonld be on the understanding 
that money compensation was paid to the licence- 
holders suddenly deprived of their means of gaining 
# livelihood. But the country has made its views 
regarding pecuniary compensation to the publicans 
so clearly known that it is hardly likely a proposal 
of this sort will be brought forward in the House of 
Commons. If there is no compensation, however, 
justice demands that the publicans should receive 
reasonable “ notice to quit.” This we provide by 
our proposed confirmation of the licences for three 





‘ tendencies,’ is perhaps a little too strong.” 





years. Sucha step will not offend public opinion ; 
and, to be quite frank, we think it is the smallest 
concession that ought to be made to men who, after 
all, are pursuing a legal business under the protec- 
tion of the law. 





But, on the whole, the most important letter we 
publish to-day is that from Mr. VERNEY,a gentleman 
who has the courage to say outright what so many 
members of the United Kingdom Alliance think. 
“Tt cannot be too well known,” says Mr. VERNEY, 
“that it is impossible for Prohibitionists to unite 
with any class or party proposing to regulate the 
liquor traffic; it is not regulation, but prohibition, 
abolition, annihilation and extinction, and nothing 
less that will satisfy the anti-liquor party.” This 
is the real temper of too many of our teetotal 
friends, and it explains why practically nothing has 
been done in the way of liquor-traffic reform for a 
score of years past. If the United Kingdom Alliance 
and its friends had been moved by a different spirit 
twenty years ago, we should have seen half the evils 
of the drink trade removed by now. But so long as 
the most ardent friends of temperance are either 
actively or passively opposed to reform, and 
bent upon the “annihilation and extinction” of 
the liquor traffic, and upon nothing else, what hope 
can there be for any real or reasonable amendment 
of the existing state of things? However desirable 
from the point of view of the teetotaler or the phil- 
anthropist the compulsory extinction of the sale of 
intoxicating liquors may be, everybody knows that 
such a measure lies outside the region of practical 
politics. Yetitis in pursuit of this Utopian phantom 
that too many good men are now disregarding the 
duty which lies nearest to them, and actually hin- 


-dering instead of helping the work of temperance 


reform. 
’ 





It is satisfactory to note that since we called 
public attention to the subject last week, the policy 
of sending the three Indian frontier expeditions, 
which were about to plunge us into immediate risks 
of war with Russia, has received a decided check; 
and it is quite probable, if public vigilance be main- 
tained, that the expeditions may not start at all. The 
telegrams from Simla are pitched in a markedly 
different key from those on which we commented a 
week ago. There is no longer talk of the “ interests 
of far wider consequence” than the capture of 
HasuHim ALI which are to be served by the Black 
Mountain expedition, nor bold suggestions to go on 
with the expedition and open up the road to Gilgit, 
even though HasHim ALI should “comein.” Most 
significant of all, one of the chief mouthpieces of the 
military party at home—the Times—on Monday 
‘published an article condemning the expeditions 
and chastening the zeal of the military party in 
India. “In the Government of India, as at present 
constituted,” says the Times, “the military party, 
which is generally imbued with accentuated ‘forward 
This is 
the danger on which we laid most stress last week ; 
but the Times finds reassurance in the fact that 
LorpD LANSDOWNE is “a Viceroy with force of 
character enough to rectify, as soon as he perceives 
it, any mistake which may have been committed,” 
whereas in our opinion it is as important to keep 
the strong hand and sharp eye upon Lorp LANs- 
DOWNE as upon anyone, ;' 
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THe meaning of all this sudden backing down 
and lowering of tone probably is that the home wire- 
pullers of the “forward party” in India have taken 
alarm at the prospect of public opinion here being 
thoroughly wide-awake as to the real purport of 
these expeditions. With a Liberal Government in 
power, and public opinion aroused, this reckless game 
is impossible. But it is necessary for public opinion 
to keep aroused. The danger is not over yet. These 
8,000 troops, which are ready to cross the frontier, 
have not yet actually had their marching orders 
countermanded. Many of the frontier districts are in 
a most excited condition. The unlucky death of the 
MEHTAR OF CHITRAL promises fresh complications, 
his younger son, “a good friend of the British 
Government,” having seized on the capital in his 
elder brother's absence—a nice sample of Anglo- 
Indian agent-provocateurism. The whole thing calls 
for Liberal alertness all through. What are our 
morning and evening contemporaries about ? 


THE concluding proceedings of the Trades Union 
Congress exhibited no less comprehensiveness than 
the earlier meetings, dealt with in our article last 
week. The minor subjects dealt with comprised: 
the establishment of a Labour Exchange, the reten- 
tion of sail power in steamers, the regulation of 
shop hours, the international regulation of hours of 
labour, and the nationalisation of mines and minerals. 
Some disclosures by a woman delegate as to the 
putting out of work by West End tailors have 
revived memories of “ Alton Locke”; but the at- 
tention excited is due, we are afraid, rather to 
the fact that the Duke or York's life was 
alleged to be endangered than to the inherent 
dangers of sub-contracting. The Eight Hours Bill 
came up in the form of an alternative. Mr. 
MAWDsLEY—whose recent conversion to the principle 
of legal limitation is doubtless due to the circum- 
stances of Lancashire—moved a motion in favour of 
its introduction by trade option. But the rival 
scheme—already affirmed by past Congresses— 
involving its universal application, subject to trade 
option, was carried by a large majority. We should 
like to know how it is proposed to enforce the 
latter measure. Trade option necessarily involves 
organisation; and it is precisely in the unorganised 
trades, where the men work singly, that competition 
is keenest and there is most temptation to evade ah 
eight-hour law. Of the more Utopian proposals of 
the Congress we need not say much. The cure for 
impracticable proposals is discussion, and they can- 
not be discussed till they are made. The Congress 
showed in its re-election of Mr. FENWICK as secretary 
that it is quite prepared to tolerate the views of a 
minority. 


ONE matter touched on by the Congress—the 
regulation of sho;» hours—is free from most of the 
objections to legal limitation of hours that will 
probably be felt when the Eight Hours Bill comes 
to be put into force. When shop assistants are at 
work from eighty-one to eighty-seven hours a week, 
as Mr. CHAMBERLAIN stated on Wednesday at 
Birmingham, it is quite time for some sort of 
intervention. Voluntary early closing, like the 
election of a King of Toland, is subject to a 
liberum velo of a single shopkeeper in a neigh- 
bourhood; and decrease of the time over which 
purchases are spread will neither stimulate foreign 
competition nor decrease production. Probably, when 
Sir Joun Luspock’s Bill is finally presented to Par- 
liament, some kind of variation in the limit in 
different districts, or in the hours of closing, will be 
found necessary—such as has been introduced in the 
Sunday Rest Actsin Germany. The real causes of 


the long hours of shops in England are probably the 
multiplicity of struggling shopkeepers, and the late 
hour at which the week's wages are too often paid. 
If some kind of reform is brought about in these. 





matters—by legislation or otherwise—it will be dis- 
tinctly an economic gain. And a nation which 
makes Sunday trading penal, need not hesitate to 
limit week-day trading either, if the public health 
require it. 

THE stagnation upon the Stock Exchange is, if 
possible, worse than ever. The spread of distrust to 
those interested in Building Societies, rumours of 
difficulties in the produce markets, the depression in 
the cotton and iron trades, and the fear that there 
will be a strike in Lancashire, are all having their 
influence. On Tuesday, the Executive Council of the 
Cotton-Spinners’ Federation, having received the 
assent of about 80 per cent. of the members, decided 
upon recommending a reduction of 5 per cent. in the 
wages of the operatives. Before giving notice, how- 
ever, they resolved to have an interview with the 
operatives’ representatives. The general opinion is 
that the operatives will refuse to agree. In the United 
States it is evident that uneasiness is increasing. All 
the efforts of the leading operators upon the Stock 
Exchange cannot keep up markets. Trade has 
not improved as might have been expected from 
two great harvests in succession, nor is there 
likely to be any marked improvement while the 
currency remains in its present disordered condition. 
All silver-using countries are disturbed by the 
fluctuations in silver, and the crisis in Australasia 
has not yet come to an end. Upon the Continent, 
Russia is in a desperate state, Italy is losing credit, 
Spain is avoiding bankruptcy only by constant 
borrowing, and Portugal is avowedly insolvent. 
Greece, too, is in a very embarrassed state, but it is 
expected that M. Tricovupis will be able to borrow 
enough to restore order in the currency. The 
leaders of the Paris Bourse, nevertheless, profess to 
be as confident as ever, and undoubtedly they have 
been wonderfully successful in keeping up prices. 
But rich as France is, and plentiful as is the supply 
of loanable capital, it is impossible that she can 
overcome so many adverse influences, and a fall upon 
the Bourses is sooner or later therefore apparently 
inevitable. 

TuovuGH the run upon the Birkbeck Bank had 
hardly any apparent influence upon the Money 
Market, in reality it increased the anxiety of 
bankers. It had previously been thought that 
banking business is now so well understood by 
the whole community, that panics of the kind had 
become almost impossible. The experience of the 
week shows that this is not so, as regards one class 
of depositors at all events. If the run had continued 
much longer, it was feared that other institutions 
might have been attacked, and nobody could say, had 
that happened, what might have been the result. 
Naturally, therefore, bankers generally were very 
ready to give all the assistance required to put a 
stop to the run, all the more as the bank had been 
exceedingly well managed, and had abundance of 
good security to offer, while the managers had acted 
in the emergency withsound judgment. Sincethe run, 
however, the tendency of rates has been tomove a little 
upwards. In addition to the increased anxieties there 
is a growing demand for gold for the Continent. In 
itself it is not very important as yet, and would not 
much affect rates, but it is likely to grow larger by- 
and-by. The silver market continues very quiet. 
Mine-owners and other great holders of silver know 
that it would be useless to attempt to sell upon a 
large scale, and therefore the offers of the metal are 
small. But whenever large sales are attempted 
there is sure to be a further fall. Meantime every- 
one is watching the course of events in the United 
States. It is not likely that the purchases of silver 
will be stopped until the Presidential Election is 
over, but there is sure to be an attempt to repeal the 
Act of 1890 when Congress meets in December. 
Whether it will succeed is doubtful, as up to the end 
of the last session the silver party was in a decided 
majority in both Houses. 
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THE FIRST STEP IN IRELAND. 
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R. MORLEY has lost no time in bringing home 
N to the people of the United Kingdom the 
reality of the change which has taken place in the 
spirit of the government of Ireland. The revoca- 
tion of the proclamations by which the infamous 
Crimes Act of 1887 was put in force throughout 
Ireland is the first step towards the reconcilement 
of that country with Great Britain. There is little 
need to enlighten the readers of Tue Speaker as to 
the character of the Crimes Act, or as to its history 
since it was first adopted by Parliament. Let it 
never be forgotten, however, that the measure which 
still defaces the Statute Book, but which has been 
rendered practically inoperative by the proclamation 
of the Irish Privy Council, ought by rights to be known 
in history as “‘ Pigott’s Act.” It was for the purpose 
of swelling the majority in favour of the Second Read- 
ing that the Times published the first forged letter 
which that infamous creature had sold to its agent. 
It was greatly on the strength of the falsehoods 
propagated by Pigott and his allies against the 
personal character of Mr. Parnell and other leaders 
of the Irish people that the measure itself was 
carried through the House of Commons. Let it 
never be forgotten also that this Perpetual Coercion 
Act was carried, not merely by the help of the 
forgeries and perjuries of the Pigott conspirators, but 
by the harshest abuse of the rules of Parliament. 
Its opponents in the House of Commons were taken 
by the throat and reduced to silence by the physical 
pressure of brute majorities. Never was such an 
Act carried by such means before in the long history 
of the Imperial Parliament. 

As for its character and its history, let us only 
remember that under its provisions the whole of the 
people of Ireland were deprived of their common-law 
rights, and placed under exceptional legislation of 
an odious and indefensible character. All talk of 
Magna Charta was ridiculous in presence of the Crimes 
Act courts, with their subservient and inefficient 
magistrates, their elastic interpretation of the word 
“conspiracy ’’ as applying to the persons charged 
before them, their suppression of the right of trial by 
jury, and their practical dependence upon the will of 
Mr. Balfour. There is no need to say how justice 
was travestied and liberty destroyed in these courts 
under the provisions of the Act. Nor is there any 
need to recall the long list of men of honour and in- 
tegrity, from Mr. Wilfrid Blunt onwards, who found 
themselves regarded and punished as common 
criminals for acts in which the only element of 
criminality was that imported into them by the 
dishonest devices of the then Chief Secretary. By a 
stroke of the pen this infamous piece of legislation 
has been rendered inoperative throughout [reland, 
and for the first time for more than five years the 
Irish people find themselves in the possession of the 
liberties which belong by right to every subject of 
the British Crown. We do not care to dwell upon 
the fact that Mr. Morley has been thoroughly 
justified in the step he has now taken by the 
declarations of Tory Ministers themselves. He needs 
no such justification, and he ought not to plead it. 
For months past Mr. Balfour and his admirers have 
pointed to the peace reigning in Ireland as a proof 
vf the brilliant success of Coercion, whilst during 
the same period the scandals associated with the 
doings of the removable magistrates and the police 
have been carefully avoided. All this is true, and 
might be urged as a full justification of Mr. Morley’s 
present proceeding, even though all men knew that 
these professions on the part of Tory authorities 
were but the devices by means of which they 
hoped to catch votes at the General Election. But 





Mr. Morley has a far better justification than this for 
Wednesday’s proclamation. He has gone to Ireland 
as the representative of a Government pledged to 
strike the fetters from the limbs of the Irish people, 
and this step is only the natural and inevitable 
consequence of that pledge. 

We have spoken of it as the first step. There 
are many others which must be taken before the 
Liberal Government can face the nation across the 
channel with the full consciousness of having done 
its duty and kept its word. There is one step in 
particular which ought to follow hard upon that 
which has now been taken. The Irish Administra- 
tion in all its branches must be brought into har- 
mony with the spirit of the Government and the 
feeling of the Irish people. Mr. Morley, who years 
ago wrote so strenuously of the necessity which 
existed, even under Mr. Forster’s régime, for “ clear- 
ing out the Castle,” will not need to be converted to our 
views on this question ; nor will the Lord-Lieutenant, 
who has studied the Irish Question for himself, and 
who knows more of its realities than most English- 
men. But doubtless there are others who are wedded 
to tradition, and who may shrink from a measure 
which they may regard as needlessly strong—as 
almost revolutionary, in fact. If such there be, then 
the truth must be impressed upon them that the new 
policy in Ireland cannot be carried out by the old 
men; that the officials who have been nurtured and 
trained up on Coercion cannot, evenif they would, suc- 
cessfully administeraffairsunderany othersystem; and 
that the Irish people are entitled to have as their actual 
rulers men who do not regard five-sixths of the nation 
as though they consisted solely of conquered enemiés. 
We do not speak merely of the removable magistrates. 
Their claws have happily been cut by the withdrawal 
of the Crimes Act, of which they were the fitting 
creatures. There are others, however, less con- 
spicuously before the public, and perhaps more 
highly placed, who cannot be trusted to act loyally 
towards the Irish people, who are too closely wedded 
to the forms and the spirit of Coercion to be able to 
use any other methods of government freely or with 
advantage. Such persons, ‘we trust, will be neu- 
tralised, if they are not altogether removed from the 
positions they now occupy. Before long we hope we 
shall see that Mr. Morley has realised the formula 
he himself devised in the days of Mr. Forster, and 
has “ cleared out the Castle,” 








OUR MAGISTRATES. 





[* is not surprising that various correspondents of 
_ the Daily News and other Liberal newspapers 
should recently have directed attention to the great 
scandal connected with the state of the Magisterial 
Bench in too many places in England and Wales. 
The Great Unpaid have many virtues which we have 
no desire to call in question; but, unfortunately, 
they are at present, in almost every borough and 
county in England, little more than a rampart of 
Conservatism. Nothing can be more flagrant than 
the manner iu which in almost all our great towns 
the Bench his been packed, under successive Tory 
Administrations, for purely Tory purposes. The 
late Lord Chancellor was not a man who showed 
himself at all scrupulous as to the dispensa- 
tion of his patronage. One or two good appoint- 
ments he undoubtedly made; bat in regarding 
his whole cireer as a dispenser of patronige, we can 
come to no other conclusivn- than that he deliberately 
jo>bed the appointments he hal to make in the in- 
terests of his own party. And in no dé pirtment of 
his patronage was his condu:t more flag:ait or inex- 
cusable than in his-appointments to the Magisterial 
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Bench. There is hardly a town, great or small, 
from Berwick to Penzance, in which his evil influence 
has not been felt, and in which men have not been 
made magistrates, not because they were specially 
fitted for that post of high honour and usefulness, 
but because they were his own political associates. 
The result is to be seen at present in the constitution 
of the Bench in almost all our more important 
boroughs. We do not believe that at this mo- 
ment there is a single town of any importance 
in England in which the Tory magistrates do not 
outnumber their Liberal colleagues, whilst in a 
very large number of cases they outnumber them 
in the proportion of two or three, or sometimes 
four, to one. This is a scandal so grave that Liberal 
journalists are bound to press its existence upon the 
attention of Lord Herschell. He has it in his power 
to do much to redress the balance which has been so 
grievously misplaced by Lord Halsbury; and we 
think that he is bound to do what he can for this 
purpose in the interests alike of the public, of justice, 
and of the Liberal party. We do not of course 
pretend to say that a Tory magistrate is, in the 
necessity of things, worse than a Liberal magistrate 
would be ; but it is notorious that there are many ques- 
tions with which the Bench has constantly to deal, into 
which political bias more or less violent is imported, 
and it is absolutely necessary in the interests of justice 
that these questions should not be decided by a Bench 
the members of which are practically of one way of 
thinking. As an example, we have only to take two 
classes of cases with which our magistrates are re- 
quired to deal—those relating to the game laws, and 
those dealing with the drink traffic. It is, perhaps, 
unfortunate for the Tory party that on both these 
questions most of its members take one view, and 
that not the popular one, or the one which is most 
closely identified with the interests of the public. 
Surely it is obvious that no greater service can be 
done to the public than by securing for them Benches 
of magistrates in which both sides on these grave 
questions will be duly represented, and from which 
no miscarriage of justice need be expected. 

There is, however, another aspect of this question, 
which we commend to the notice of the Lord Chan- 
cellor. A seat on the Magisterial Bench is justly 
regarded as an honour, as a mark of public con- 
fidence, as a testimonial to the character of the man 
who holds it. But, owing to the unscrupulous 
manner in which the Tories have exercised their 
judicial patronage, this distinction has beén witbheld 
from innumerable Liberals who were justly entitled 
to it, and has been conferred in many cases upon 
Tories whose claims were immeasurably inferior. 
It is hardly necessary to point out the injury which 
is thus caused to the Liberal party. If any reason, 
founded upon the advantage of the community 
as a whole, could be adduced for inflicting this 
injury upon Liberals—if, for example, the dignity 
of the Bench or the administration of justice would 
suffer by removing it—we should not venture to 
found any argument upon this fact. Bat it is 
notorious that the contrary is the case, and that 
the interests of justice and of the public are in this 
matter identical with the interests of Liberalism. 
We have no hesitation, therefore, in calling the 
attention of the Lord Chancellor to the grievous 
injury which has been inflicted by Lord Halsbury 
upon the Liberal party in almost all the great 
boroughs of England. We trust that he will listen to 
the representations which are already being made to 
him both privately and publicly, and do what he can 
to repair that injury. We should be sorry indeed to 
see any Liberal Minister following the evil example 
which has been set without scruple or remorse by 








too many members of the Tory Government, and 





Pig the interests of the country to those of 
is party. But in this case it is to redress a wrong, 
not to inflict one, that we call upon Lord Herschell 
to act with firmness and courage. If he wishes for 
facts they will be supplied to him in overwhelming 
abundance by those who are acquainted with the 
state of things in Liverpool, in Manchester, in Leeds, 
and in scores of smaller places. Without for a 
moment preaching the doctrine that to the victors 
belong the spoils, we have a right to insist 
that the victors are at any rate entitled to jus- 
tice and fair play. We ask for nothing more, 
but the Liberals of England will be satisfied with 
nothing less. We are convinced that the Lord 
Chancellor himself knows something of the extent 
of the evil to which we have called attention, 
and we are confident of his desire to discharge 
the duties of his high office with a due regard 
to the just claims of all sections of the people. He 
has only to act upon this principle in order to put an 
end to a state of things which is making life almost 
intolerable to many of our most worthy citizens, and 
which has gone far to poison the confidence of the 
ublic in the purity of the administration of justice 
in our local courts. 








THE FOREIGN POLICY OF THE FUTURE. 





HAT the foreign policy of the British Empire 

should be independent of party is an axiom 
which no one will dispute. That this policy need 
never know change is a proposition which cannot be 
accepted for a moment. As a matter of fact, change 
is inevitable. The aims which one generation re- 
gards as paramount appear misdirected or trivial to 
the next. It would probably be impossible now to 
lead the nation into a war on the grounds which . 
appeared to be sufficient in 1854. Military interven- 
tion on the Continent, in pursuit of objects real or 
assumed, appeared a natural proceeding during the 
last century. The objects are forgotten, the con- 
ditions changed, and only a small military clique 
now preaches—to an unresponsive audience—the 
doctrmes which found ready acceptance with our 
forefathers. The common sense of the people, brush- 
ing aside the cobwebs of the military theorist, 
is not in the least impressed by lucubrations on the 
balance of power, and is wholly indifferent to the 
dynastic interests of the European States. Such a 
matter as that of the Spanish marriages would now 
be viewed with mere idle curiosity. 

The foreign policy of Lord Salisbury bases its 
claims to admiration and imitation mainly on the 
grounds that the peace of Europe bas remained un- 
broken, and that the prestige of the nation has—so 
it is stated—been recreated and maintained. The 
careful historian of the future will probably note 
that the chorus of appreciative foreign opinion 
came only from certain quarters, and that its 
echoes were transmitted by a party Press for party 
purposes. He will perhaps suspect that an accurate 
summary of foreign opinion could not be derived 
from the Jimes. He will probably note that the 
strength and firmness which secured contemporary 
adulation was capable of differentiation. The 
strength might, in fact—except in the case of help- 
less Portugal—be traced to a German origin. 
Searching for first causes, the historian will reach 
the conclusion that the pervading motive of Lord 
Sulisbury’s foreign policy was to maintain the 
closest possible touch with the Triple Alliance, short 
of undertaking defined obligations. He will not 
fail to observe the signs of this strange courtship. 
Let France, for example, contemplate the establish- 
ment of a naval statiun at Bizerta, and immediately 
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Germany will work upon the susceptibilities of 
Italy and—in the most disinterested manner—will 
endeavour to arouse the fears of Great Britain, 
warning her of coming danger which she could not 
be expected to gauge without assistance. Finally, 
the historian may not improbably come to the con- 
clusion that this Triple Alliance was in the main an 
international conspiracy to enable one Power to 
retain the territory torn from another, and 
astutely contrived so as to inveigle unsuspecting 
Italy into a course leading straight to financial 
ruin. 

While British diplomacy has unquestioningly 
accepted “ the eastward position” from the traditions 
of the past, a greater than any European Power has 
arisen across the Atlantic, which has not entered into 
its calculations. The existence of a numerous and 
troublesome people attaching an exaggerated value 
to frontier questions and seal life, is realised at the 
Foreign Office. The United States as a dominant 
factor in the international affairs of the world, 
vitally important in relation to the policy of this 
country, is as dimly known as Mars. Old habits of 
thought, ignorance, and the much-vaunted armed 
millions of the continent partially account for this 
conservatism of ideas. A military officer, highly 
placed, recently expressed his conviction that, in the 
event of war, the United States, being largely depend- 
ent upon Europe for arms, would experience much 
difficulty. Yet the United States could, without any 
supreme effort, manufacture material of war for half 
Europe ; and if an Old World State wished to obtain 
(say) a million magazine rifles in the shortest possible 
time, it is in the New World that the contract would 
have to be placed. Not many months ago an even- 
ing paper lightly intimated that a few armourclads 
sent across the Atlantic would suffice to overawe the 
American nation. The colossal ignorance displayed 
by the suggestion is far more serious than the 
political indecency. The writer would not dream, 
under any circumstances, of proposing to apply his 
prescription to Germany, because he has been told 
that Kiel, Wilhelmshafen, etc., are fortified ports, 
and that there are in the Fatherland so many million 


of men capable of being mobilised in so many hours. 


It has never occurred to him that, as an antagonist 
to Great Britain, Germany is a feeble Power compared 
with the United States. Similarly, it has never yet 
dawned upon the Foreign Office that the Triple 
Alliance could serve our purpose only under con- 
ditions which are not the least likely to arise, that 
the interests of this Alliance would be promoted by 
a single-handed conflict between Great Britain and 
either Russia or France, and that the mere benevo- 
lent neutrality of the United States would be almost 
more valuable in war than the active co-operation of 
any other State. Thus, while the European embassies 
are assumed to be filled by the best talent of the 
diplomatic profession, and even Constantinople is 
fondly regarded as a post of the first importance, 
Washington appears still to rank with Brussels or 
Bucharest. 

In a few years’ time the population of the United 
States will reach a hundred millions of English- 
speaking people, nearer to us in sentiment and 
institutions than any other nation can ever be, occu- 
pying a geographical position of supreme advantage, 
sharing with us a frontier line some 4,000 miles long 
and an increasing trade enormously greater than that 
interchanged by any two other States of the world. 
While European countries stagger under a heavy 
load of debt, the United States find their Treasury 
balances almost an inconvenience. In manufacturing 

wer, in all that proves national vigour, the in- 
itors of our old hake already surpass any State 


except our own, and their full development has yet 





to come. The amount of British capital invested in 
that development defies estimate, and the inwoven 
interests of the kindred races have already reached a 
complexity which baffles the imagination. Money 
seeks investment in America as readily as if it 
were a portion of the Empire, and no other 
markets act and react upon our own in the 
same degree. The mere existence of a state of 
war, apart from its actual operations, would 
inflict a deadly blow to the whole fabric of British 
commerce, The thing should be inconceivable. As 
Lord Overstone said of the occupation of London by 
a foreign army, “it must never be.” The common 
sense of the many instinctively recognises this, with- 
out, however, fully realising the utter disaster which 
such a war would entail; but the tacit recognition 
fails to reach the mind of the Foreign Office, or to 
trace its impress upon the national policy. Mean- 
while, the mind of the soldier, dazzled by the 
multitudinous glitter of German, French, or 
Russian bayonets, is incapable of seeing either the 
paramount value of a friendly America, or the 
enormous potentiality for inflicting injury upon this 
country which exists beyond the Atlantic. Three 
thousand miles across the ocean, mobilisation in the 
European sense is wholly superfluous, and the 
United States could without difficulty create, equip» 
and maintain armies of any required strength, while 
they must already be ranked among great naval 
Powers. 

Moreover, a change is rapidly coming over the 
aspect of their foreign relations. ‘“ Why,” asked 
Washington in his farewell address, “by inter- 
weaving our destiny with that of any part of Europe, 
entangle our peace and prosperity in the toils of 
European ambition, rivalship, interest, or caprice ? ” 
*“ Because it is inevitable,’ is the answer which 
political and commercial evolution has dictated. 
The expansion of Great Britain and of Russia was 
not more inevitable than that the United States should 
take a leading place among the nations. Com- 
mercial entanglement has already grown up, with one 
European Power at least, and the construction of ‘a 
powerful sea-going navy is but one of several signs 
of what must come. Could we be brought to realise 
the dominant position which the United States has 
already attained, we should be less inclined to resent 
occasional manifestations of a sentiment which, in 
the case of Germany or France, would be esteemed 
as no mere arrogance. 

There is only one Power which could seriously 
injure Great Britain in war, or whose alliance would 
give a real guarantee of peace. There is only one 
Power whose material prosperity is intimately bound 
up with our own, and to whose external interests 
a British alliance would mean absolute security. If 
Lord Rosebery is able to inspire the Foreign Office 
with a conception of the United States existing and 
to be, an important step in laying the foundation of 
poe: national policy of the future will have been 
taken. 








THE FOLLY OF QUARANTINE. 





T is not the least among the merits of our cholera 

policy that it saves us from such inhuman panic 
as has just been exhibited at Fire Island, near Sandy 
Hook. A fortnight ago the Normannia, from Ham- 
burg, arrived at New York with cholera on board. 
After many days’ delay, in which several hundreds of 
healthy men, women, and children were kept on an 
infected ship, the cabin passengers were transferred 
to the Stonington, which proved unseaworthy, and 
afterwards tu the Cepheus, and were to be landed on 
Fire Island, which had meanwhile been acquired by 
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the Governor of New York as a quarantine station. 
This the people from the towns on the coast of Long 
Island, off which Fire Island lies, resolved in a mood 
of cowardly panic to prevent. The Cepheus was a 
mere tug boat, unfurnished with food or accommo- 
dation for the four hundred passengers on board. A 
heavy sea was running, and the intimidation ‘was 
such that no pilot could be obtained. By some 
means an injunction had been obtained from the 
Supreme Court of Brooklyn against the landing of 
assengers and luggage on the island. On Monday 
bak when they arrived for the second time at Fire 
Island, they found a savage and armed crowd in pos- 
session of the docks and determined to resist the 
landing. There was not a case of cholera on board. 
But neither persuasion nor entreaties could move 
the mob. “We think of our own women and 
children,” said one of them, “ and we mean to pro- 
tect them at all hazards.”” The passengers had to 
remain on board all night. Next day the injunction 
was cancelled, and they were able to land, but only 
under the protection of an armed force which the 
Governor of New York had ordered out. Such has 
been the first result of the scare excited by President 
Harrison’s quarantine circular. 

The complete suecess which so far has attended 
our own method of dealing with cholera has, for the 
time being, silenced those who would have us also 
seek protection in quarantine. As yet we have not 
had a single case of cholera which has not been 
imported. There has been no spreading what- 
soever. But the danger is not past even for 
the present autumn, and we are warned to be 
ready for an outbreak next summer. If it comes, 
we shall certainly have a cry for quarantine. 
And, therefore, it is well that we should be reminded 
by the incidents of Fire Island that quarantine is a 
dangerous, an inhuman, an ineffectual, and an im- 
possible remedy. Experience, common sense, and 
scientific authority unite to condemn it. Our last 
resort to quarantine was in 1831. Since then we 
have had three serious experiences of cholera—in 
184., 1854, and 1866; between each of these out- 
breaks the sanitary condition of our towns improved ; 
and on each occasion we found ourselves better 
able to resist the disease. The death-roll was 
greatly less in 1854 than in 1849, and in 1866 
than in 1854. In many places, such as Bristol, 
the diminished fatality might have been taken 
as the exact measure of the sanitary progress. 
We are assured, moreover, that by virtue of being 
cleaner we are better able to withstand an invasion 
of cholera, by the consideration that enteric fever 
(to quote from the Local Government Board memor- 
andum of 1885), “the disease which in its methods 
of extension bears the nearest resemblance to cholera, 
has continuously and notably declined in England.” 
Between 1866 and 1892 we have made an immense 
advance in measures for securing public health, and 
there is no reason for doubting that we have thereby 
been enabled during these last weeks to maintain 
intercourse with Hamburg and to remain uninfected. 
Our experience, then, has been that to maintain high 
the standard of public health is our chief protection 
against the curse of cholera. We follow this ex- 
perience when we have actually to face the disease. 
There is evidently plenty of room for difference of 
opinion among experts as to the cause of the disease, 
but they appear to agree in holding that it is com- 
municated only indirectly, as by the polluting of 


water or the air from choleraic discharges. We 
deal accordingly with the individual cases. Ships 
arriving from infected ports are inspected. Any 


person on board who is certified as suffering from 
cholera is immediately isolated and treated. The 
ship is disinfected. Passengers who show no sign of 





disease are allowed to land on giving their names 
and places of destination; and if afterwards the 
disease appears in any of them, they also can be 
traced and isolated. Such a system actually faces 
the disease. Quarantine only evades it. Without 
discrimination it condemns the healthy and the 
diseased ; it provides no adequate means of dealing 
with those who have been stricken; and it makes 
the infected ship a ghastly pest-house. No more 
inhuman or more dangerous method could possibly 
be devised. Even if we had the courageous im- 
morality which should enable us to see every man, 
woman, and child perish, it gives no protection to 
those on shore. To close up the whole coast line is 
absolutely impossible. Sooner or later an infected 
ship or its passengers will get through, and spread 
the disease without check. Already we hear 
that in quarantined New York there have been five 
deaths from cholera. Further, so great is the 
temptation for those on board to land at all 
hazards that a system of cholera smuggling invariably 
springs up. Of this also there is confirmation from 
New York. For no sooner had the passengers from 
the Normannia landed on Fire Island than boatmen 
were offering to evade the quarantine law and to take 
them up to New York for fifty dollars a head. 
Quarantine has been described as “an elaborate 
system of leakage.” As Sir Edwin Chadwick once 
said, “you may just as well have a quarantine 
against the east wind.” It is a system which has 
been amply tried, and never, except when applied 
to a very limited area, has it been found successful. 
The policy which has been found effectual is that 
which we have adopted, a general policy of sanitation 
and a particular policy of inspection, discrimination, 
and isolation. It has given us nearly complete 
immunity during the present outbreak, and with the 
object lesson of the folly and failure of the New 
York quarantine before us we shall not be tempted 
to abandon it. 

A fresh outbreak, as we have said, may be 
expected next year; and, if it comes, it may be 
much more severe than that which we have just 
faced. For our experience of epidemics shows that 
it will probably be upon us at an earlier period of 
the year, and that it will have to be fought in the 
hot summer and not in the cool autumn. There is 
every reason therefore why we should prepare for it 
betimes by straining every nerve to improve the sani- 
tary condition of our towns and villages, not merely 
on the coast line, but over the whole country. If 
we can make them clean, we have the most absolute 
assurance that cholera will not gain a foothold in 
our midst. And, whether another outbreak will 
have to be faced or not, our exertions will not 
be thrown away, for the measures which shield us 
from cholera are simply those which tend to the 
general improvement of public health. Even in 
a single winter a good deal can be done. There 
are black spots in our towns and villages which are 
permanent sources of danger, and which, if ener- 
getically dealt with, can be removed. The vast 
progress which we have already made in sanitation 
and the supreme importance of the matter should 
encourage us to further effort. It is a work in which 
not only every sanitary authority, but every good 
citizen, is in duty bound to take part. 








THE BIRKBECK PANIC AND BUILLDING 
SOCIETY REFORM. 


A upon some of the building societies has 
tA. been felt to be imminent ever since the failure 
of the Liberator Society and of the House and Land 
Investment Trust, consequent upon the suspensicn 
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of the London and General Bank. But though it is 
said that the directors of the Birkbeck were appre- 
hensive for their own Society, to the general public 
it seemed least liable to attack, so high had been its 
credit, and so good was its management understood 
to be. The Birkbeck at one time did a very large 
building society business, but lately it has been 
reducing that business greatly, and has been assuming 
more and more the character of a bank. According to 
the latest balance-sheet issued, the liabilities at theend 
of March amounted in round figures to £5,675,000, 
while the assets amounted to £5,975,000, showing a 
clear surplus of £300,000. Furthermore, the total 
advances on mortgage of houses only slightly exceeded 
£430,000, or considerably less than one-twelfth of the 
total assets, and the mortgages on freehold ground 
rents were about as much more. On the other hand the 
Society had invested in British Government securi- 
ties, and securities guaranteed by the Government 
£1,638,000, in Indian stocks and Egyptian Unified 
£603,000, and in Colonial Inscribed stocks something 
over £796,000. There are thus three millions sterling 
of securities, the value of which is beyond question, 
which could be realised without much delay or 
which could be pledged with bankers for loans to a 
very large amount. The remaining investments in 
American, Indian, Colonial, and foreign railway 
securities of various kinds, in Corporation stocks 
and bonds, financial trusts, gas, water, and miscel- 
laneous stocks no doubt are also excellent, judging 
from the caution and judgment shown in the invest- 
ments in Government stocks. But, of course, it is 
open to anyone to say that American railway 
securities, for instance, vary very greatly in 
worth. Still, unless depositors are prepared to 
charge the management with actual fraud in making 
up the balance-sheet—for which there does not 
appear to be the slightest ground—it is quite clear that 
the Society is perfectly solvent, that it has not only 
20s. in the pound for all its liabilities, but that it 
has a handsome surplus over. In spite of that, 
the depositors have, for some unimaginable reason, 
taken alarm. On Saturday last the run began to 


assume a formidable appearance; on Monday it was- 


such that the directors thought it right to keep the 
doors open until ten o’clock at night, paying out all 
who applied for their deposits. Nevertheless, the 
run continued on Tuesday, and even the announce- 
ment that the Bank of England had made an advance 
of half a million sterling, and that other banks were 
prepared to support the Birkbeck, did not completely 
succeed in reassuring depositors. At the same time 
the directors and the management have the con- 
solation to feel that they acted with great courage 
and great judgment; and probably it may be re- 
garded as a fortunate thing that the run took place 
upon so good a Society, for if it had begun with 
weaker building societies it might have spread, and 
caused very great disasters. Happily, confidence 
seems now fully restored. 

_ The Bank is a very considerable one. Accord- 
ing to a statement in the last report it is the four- 
teenth in rank amongst London joint-stock banks in 
regard to the magnitude of its deposits, and it is the 
fourth in rank in respect of the amount of British 
Government securities, bonds, stocks, and other in- 
vestments held. A run upon it, therefore, was a very 
serious matter, and if it had continued might have 
had grave consequences. At first the directors met 
the withdrawals by selling Consols, but they soon 
came to the wise conclusion that it would be 
better to get assistance from the Bank of England. 
Selling Consols upon a large scale would have 
sent down the price, and so intensified alarm, 
whereas help given by the Bank of England would 
not only avoid that but would also * a@ means 





of announcing to depositors that the Bank of 
England had been satisfied of the solvency of the 
institution. It is to be hoped that one result will 
be to convince depositors that in withdrawing their 
deposits in the bank they only injure themselves. 
No bank, however well managed, can stand a per- 
sistent run, for even if it gets assistance and so 
is able to repay the deposits it is left a mere shell 
without any funds to carry on its business. A run, 
therefore, is certain, if persisted in, to kill a bank 
and in all probability to injure the depositors, 
Another lesson to be drawn from the incident is the 
desirability ot an amendment of the law relating to 
building societies. Just now, of course, the hands of 
Parliament are too full to undertake suchamendment; 
but it would be well, we venture to think, to institute 
an inquiry into the position of the various building 
societies and the changes in the law that are 
desirable. There is unfortunately only too much 
ground to believe that many of these societies are 
utterly mismanaged, and that not a few are really 
insolvent. The majority, we hope we may say, are 
sound, but that does not alter the fact that a con- 
siderable number are grossly mismanaged. There 
are over 2,700 building societies incorporated, and 
there are several others unincorporated. The mem- 
bers of the incorporated societies, which make 
returns, exceed 600,000, and the liabilities are over 
fifty millions sterling. The matter, then, is one of 
great public importance. The building societies are 
intended to promote thrift amongst the struggling 
classes—working men, clerks, and the poorer trading, 
classes. No doubt, taking them altogether, they 
do a very good work, and have promoted the welfare 
of the people; but it is lamentable to think in how 
many cases shareholders and depositors have entrusted 
their savings to incompetent or unscrupulous persons, 

Although an inquiry into the building societies 
seems to us desirable, there are certain amendments 
in the law which all competent judges agree ought 
to be made. One is that the rules should be sub- 
mitted for approval to the Registrar, and that 
nothing objectionable should be allowed by him, 
Too many of the members are ignorant men, in- 
capable of understanding the bearing of the rules, 
and the State ought to see that they are not cheated. 
Another is that a specific form of return should be 
prescribed, that every society should be required to 
make the return for a definite date and within a 
reasonable time after the date, and that the Registrar 
or the Board of Trade should be empowered to see 
that the auditing is efficient. At present, building 
societies do not always make returns; when made, 
the returns are not always on the same plan, 
and the auditing leaves very much to desire. 
A third amendment ought to be the infliction 
of adequate penalties where wilfully false re- 
turns are made; a fourth, that the Registrar or 
the Board of Trade should have power to order an 
inquiry into the affairs of any society they believe to. 
be improperly managed; and a fifth, that the 
directors of a society should not be allowed to 
defeat the claims of existing members by the 
unlimited issue of preference shares having priority 
over them. Most of these recommendations have 
been made again and again by the Registrar with- 
out avail. Two illustrations may be given to show 
the urgent need there is for these amendments. At 
present the term “ reserve fund” is, in the great 
majority of cases, entirely misleading. The un- 
initiated would suppose* that if was accumu- 
lated profits invested safely; in reality it too 
often means an entirely different thing. Sup- 
pose a man borrows £100 from a building society 
the society charges him a premium of fl per 
annum, and if the loan is repayable in ten years 
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the premium, it will be seen, amounts to £10. The 
borrower gives a mortgage for the £100 and the 
premium of £10, and this premium of £10 is entered 
in the balance-sheet as part of the reserve fund. It 
will be seen that the “reserve fund” is not realised 
at all; it is an expected profit from the transaction. 
Again, the working expenses vary in an extraordinary 
way in different societies. Sometimes they amount 
to only about half-a-crown per cent. on the capital 
and deposits ; in one case they have been known to 
be over £38 per cent. It is quite clear that no 
society can spend in working expenses 38 per cent. 
of all its capital and deposits without quickly 
coming to trouble. The general estimate is that the 
working expenses ought not to exceed 10s. per cent. 
of the capital and deposits; but in too many cases 
they range from 10s. to £2 per cent. Shareholders 
and depositors in these societies are usually not 
skilled in company management, and are incapable, 
therefore, of judging whether the working expenses 
are excessive or not. Some means surely ought to 
be provided for protecting them where societies are 
given express privileges by the State in the hope of 
encouraging thrift. 








CORPORATIONS OF THE GOOSE-QUILL. 

HERE has been of late a marked tendency in these 

islands amongst what Pendennis’s Warrington 
would call the Knights of the Goose-Quill—whether 
the same be journalists or authors—to organise them- 
selves. The Institute of Journalists has been well in 
evidence during the week: two Cabinet Ministers 
making themselves most agreeable at its reunion at 
Glasgow, and all the prominent people of the place 
vieing with each other in doing it honour. The 
Institute of Journalists nevertheless is a very youth- 
ful organisation, and it was only last year, we believe, 
it obtained its Charter. The Society of Authors for 
these kingdoms is likewise a youthful body, and it, 
too, shows signs of rapidly growing power. It has a 
monthly organ called The Author, and Mr. Walter 
Besant is its prophet. 

The rise of these institutions is a fact of manifold 
interest. If our authors are going to band them- 
selves into a trades union, and our journalists into a 
close corporation, what, for example, will the effect be 
upon journalism and authorship, and what will the 
effect be upon the publishers and the gentle readers ? 
These are questions opening up multifarious and fasci- 
nating considerations, as anyone can see by taking 
thought for a minute or two. Authors and jour- 
nalists themselves seem to have mingled feelings 
on the matter. Some hail the new institutions as 
the Dawn of a New Day. To others, like that 
“London Editor” who wrote in one of the maga- 
zines last month, they are, for some reason, anathema 
maranatha. We have no violent sentiments on the 
subject ourselves. We see no reason why both 
one and the other of these institutions should 
not fill a very useful function. If the aim of 
the Authors’ Society be to act—like the Société 
des Gens de Lettres of France—as business agent 
for a notoriously unbusinesslike class, and to 
uphold the claims of literary property, nothing 
could be more praiseworthy. If the Institute of 
Journalists confines itself to protecting the interests 
of the weaker and more helpless workers of the 
Press, and stimulating the esprit de corps of jour- 
nalists generally, that, too, is a purpose to be admired. 
But what if the ideas of these bodies do not stop 
there? So far as we can gather they do not, and 
most interesting is it, from both social and ethnic 

ints of view, to observe the direction which these 
urther notions take. 





The darling aim above all others of the promoters 
of the Institute of Journalists, judging by their pub- 
lished transactions, is to make the calling of the 
journalist more respectable than they now imagine it 
to be. They wish to erect it into a “profession ” 
which shall confer upon its members a certain “ social 
status,” like that of the barrister or the doctor. 
Entrance is to be strictly conditional; no one is to 
have the right to practise without a diploma; 
members are to be entitled to certain letters 
after their names, and so forth. (We have 
already noticed after a name the letters “ F. I. J. L.,” 
which on investigation turned out to mean, not 
that the gentleman had any connection with the 
semi-barbarous islands which these letters spell, 
but that he was a Fellow of the Institute of 
Journalists in Ireland.) It was for these purposes 
chiefly that the Charter was obtained. We are not 
sure that the aspirations of Mr. Walter Besant for 
the Society of Authors are not somewhat similar. 
Mr. Besant has, in fact, propounded the idea of an 
Academy of Fiction, in which the art of the novelist 
would be taught, like conveyancing or bone-setting ; 
and it is only the other day he was complaining 
bitterly of the scanty social recognition received by 
literary men as a class. He deplored the fact that 
baronetcies and knighthoods were not distributed 
amongst them as they are amongst the shining lights 
of the other professions. 

Perhaps what impresses one most about these 
ideas as applied to the literary craft is their peculiarly 
national character. They go far to justify the say- 
ing of a French critic that in the British tempera- 
ment there exists no literary sense. Certainly in 
no other country in the world could so essentially 
bourgeois a conception of the literary or journalistic 
calling flourish with such solemnity. We can imagine 
the amusement and scorn of French journalists if the 
suggestion were made that they should be exalted 
for their greater glory into a profession, or faculty, 
like the barber-surgeons or the notaries. In French 
eyes journalism is something wider and greater than 
all professions. It is an estate of the realm in which 
all men are free to seek distinction, and in which 
men who win distinction also, if they choose, win 
power. From journalism, since France has had a 
free Press, have come leaders of French thought, 
great names of French literature, and many of the 
chief political men and rulers of the State. The 
idea of tying up such a calling within the narrow 
bounds of a regular profession is one which the 
French mind could not understand. In truth, it 
ought to be harder to understand in this country, 
where freedom of the Press was first accomplished. 
There seems to us to be a good deal of con- 
fusion of thought in the minds of those who, 
seeing the present proud pusition of the British 
Press, would farther glorify it by organising 
its members into a close corporation. Such a 
notion runs distinctly counter to the essential 
principle of a free Press—as, for example, Wilkes or 
Cobbett understood it. If the Press in these 
countries has become not only free but great and 
powerful, it is in a large measure due to the fact 
that its ranks have been open to all sorts and 
conditions of men, and that year after year it has 
been recruited, not from any special caste, but from 
men of every profession, and men of no profession. 
The modern newspaper touches life at every point, 
and therein more than in anything else lies the 
secret of its present unique influence. It is the 
gleaning of the experience of men whose experience 
of life has been gained far otherwise than at the 
desk of a newspaper office. The professor from 
the learned quiet of his university, the soldier from 
his camp, the lawyer from the courts, the city man 
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with his finger on the pulse of the world of finance, 
even the Cabinet Minister in the seat of Govern- 
ment, these contribute their share to the making of 
the modern newspaper as well as the town reporters 
and the staff leader-writers. It is from such com- 
plex conditions that the journalistic type is evolved. 
Many of these men of other callings, brought 
within the circle of attraction, are drawn away from 
their original special pursuit by the fascination 
which journalism presents to certain intellectual 
organisations. The true journalist is a person 
ondoyant et divers, like Montaigne. He is interested 
in life from every side, and is responsive to every 
pulsation of its intricate machinery. The breath, 
the multi-coloured variety of interest, the actual 
and intimate correspondence with reality in all its 
aspects which journalism offers, are for him its 
charm, and it is these which constitute that im- 
mense and subtle influence of the Press which he 
delights to exercise. These conditions cannot 
belong to a mere “profession.” This influence, 
which in its unchartered freedom resembles that of 
the sophists and rhetoricians of Athens in the days 
of Protagoras, is utterly inconsistent with the re- 
strictions of a professional mandarinate. 

Really some of the ideas of those who want to 
professionalise journalism seem astonishingly small. 
We are inclined to think they have their origin in a 
lingering survival of the old notion of the disreput- 
ability of the “Jittery character” with his taint of 
Bohemianism. There appears to be a certain order 
of minds amongst British journalists who feel this as 
a disability. They are anxious to be made respect- 
able, like our actors and actresses. Hence these 
junketings, these feastings by Lord Mayors and Lord 
Provosts, and these patronising speeches by peers of 
the realm. It is all very worthy and harmless, no 
doubt: it need not make the judicious grieve; but 
assuredly it must make the judicious smile; and, 
according to our conception, it hardly contributes to 
the proper pride of the journalist’s great and noble 
calling. 








A PATRIOTIC BARGAIN. 





LL the world knows that the late Administra- 

tion was peculiarly sensitive about the national 
honour. It enjoyed a monopoly, not only of the 
ordinary public virtue, but of that spirit which sus- 
tains the renown of England as a military and 
especially as a naval Power. The achievements of 
Lord George Hamilton and his colleagues were the 
constant theme of Tory orators when the panegyrics 
of Mr. Balfour grew a little monotonous. The Navy, 
as it was bequeathed to Lord George, was in that 
phantasmal state which is the invariable out- 
come of Liberal parsimony; but by a generous 
and judicious expenditure it has been made 
once more pre-eminent on the seas. Wherever 
the glorious flag which for a thousand years 
(cheers) had braved the battle and the breeze 
(loud cheers) proclaimed the might and majesty of 
Britain, it also proclaimed the superlative genius 
(cheers) and modesty (much enthusiasm) of Lord 
George Hamilton and Mr. A. B. Forwood. They 
were the national guardians, not only of our noble 
fleet, which to-day, thanks to them, was ready to 
sweep the ocean from Pole to Pole (cheers), but also 
of that inspiring tradition which had come down to 
us from Nelson (loud cheers), who, if he were only 
with us now, would probably retire from the 
service (“ No, no”) when he saw his deluded 
countrymen restoring Mr. Gladstone to office 
(“Shame ”)—Mr. Gladstone, who was the worst 
and most malignant foe this country had ever 








That is the typical 
speech which was probably made over and over 
again, with slight variations, by Sir Ellis Ashmead- 
Bartlett when the tide of the General Election was 


known. (Prolonged cheering.) 


turning against the Unionists. It has a particular 
interest now that certain journals are beside them- 
selves with patriotic indignation at the sale of 
Nelson’s flagship, the Foudroyant, to a German firm 
as old timber. We notice that the Globe, which has 
published some vehement articles on this national 
disgrace, is careful to avoid any suggestion of 
official responsibility. For who sold the Foudroy- 
ant? None other than Mr. A. B. Forwood, the 
practical man, who combines the instinct of 
the broker with that exquisite sense of British 
prestige which is the exclusive property of the 
Tory party. It was under a Conservative Govern- 
ment that this outrage on the memory of our Sailor 
Hero was inflicted. Shade of the Patriotic 
Association! Who would have thought that Ellis 
Ashmead- Bartlett could countenance the sale of 
Nelson’s flagship to the unfeeling foreigner? How 
could he debase that patriotism which once proposed 
to manceuvre the British fleet on the coast of Poland 
to this shameful transaction? Barter the glories of 
two of Nelson’s most famous actions for the price of 
so much firewood! And then accept a knighthood 
from a Government which had brought this dis- 
honour on the country! What do they think in 
Sheffield of their fallen idol ? 

But our sympathies are most keenly excited by 
the plight of the Globe. If only the Foudroyant had 
been sold by Earl Spencer! What a furnace of 
wrath would have flamed on contents-bills every 
afternoon in the Strand! How heaven and earth 
would have been called to witness the degradation 
of England under a Liberal Ministry! But now the 
unfortunate Globe has to spend its fury on an indict- 
ment which has no address. The mercantile genius 
of Mr. Forwood has to be studiously ignored. There 
are protests and apostrophes in abundance, but they 
are not hurled at the head of the Liverpool huckster 
who has utilised his great experience as a man of 


| businessto get the best possible bargain for the quarter- 


deck which Nelson trod. From the commercial stand- 
point it is no doubt a notable achievement. Mr. 
Forwood knew his market. He was not to be taken 
in by tenders from English firms when there was a 
German ready to bid a little higher. Mr. Howard 
Vincent, Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett’s illustrious 
colleague in Sheffield, must appreciate Mr, 
Forwood’s homage to foreign competition. The 
foreigner tries our mettle in many markets, but when 
it comes to the sale of our famous old sea-horses, 
your Conservative administrator, with his sentiment 
about the Empire, with his traditional claim to safe- 

rd British honour, knows that the German is our 

t customer. There was an idle rumour that the 
German Emperor proposed to purchase the Foudroy- 
ant, and give it back to the English nation as a pledge 
of his affection. There is nothing in the story, 
though such an act on the part of the Kaiser would 
be particularly gratifying to the statesman who ceded 
Heligoland. But the Emperor William can avow his 
admiration for Mr. Forwood’s commercial aptitude 
by presenting him with a model of the Foudroyant— 
or, better still, with a photograph, showing the old 
ship in the hands of the German carpenters, who 
are turning her into logs for Teutonic hearths. 
Gretchen warming her hands at the blaze which 
springs from the spars of Nelson’s flagship is a 
pretty picture for Tory sentimentalists who are 
meditating Christmas numbers. It was not Mr. 
Forwood’s fault that a French firm did not buy the 
old hulk, and so make the irony of the transaction 
still more agreeable to Nelson’s countrymen. 
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It is not to be supposed that every ancient war- 
ship which can claim to be an indirect trophy of 
bygone triumphs must be preserved on that account. 
The Admiralty could not be blamed for declining to 
treat every piece of old lumber as a national relic 
because it could be shown to have figured in some 
historic battle. But the Foudroyant has a specially 
intimate association with Nelson, and she might well 
have been spared like the Victory as a memorial of 
his fame. Probably the soul of Mr. Forwood 
was chafed by the thought that these old relics 
cost a lot of trouble and no little money to 
keep them from the last stage of decay. Prob- 
ably he thinks that brand-new bunting, like that 
which may be seen every day fluttering in the 
Mersey, looks a great deal better than the dirty, 
tattered rags which we enshrine because they were 
captured in a hundred fights. But the common 
sentiment about these things, which finds apt ex- 
pression in Mr. Conan Doyle’s vigorous verses in the 
Chronicle, is more akin to the national character than 
the spirit which hovers over Mr. Forwood’s ledgers. 
Our “wooden walls” have been superseded, and 
there is no discredit in breaking them up; but here 
and there isa monument of the past which no hammer 
ought to profane, and to sell which to a foreign dealer 
in unconsidered splinters is a particularly gross 
illustration of the sordid meanness which Mr. For- 
wood’s party habitually ascribe to their opponents. 








CHRONICLE OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 

UST at this time last year two startling an- 
Ld nouncements were made. Turkey had granted 
Russia free passage for her warships through the 
Dardanelles ; and England had replied by a piratical 
seizure of a Turkish island in the Aigean. No such 
audacious fiction enlivens the present recess. The 
Gau/lois, indeed, announces the conclusion of a secret 
treaty between France and Italy, with references to 
eventualities in Switzerland, Belgium, and Bohemia. 
But this is too obviously based on recent newspaper 
controversies abroad. In the sphere of fact, we 
have but to chronicle the festivities of Genoa 
brilliant to the spectators, but very dull reading 
to note that the gala reception, the historical pro- 
cession, the State dinner, the ball on the two French 
ship. (conjoined for the occasion), and all the other 
items, have passed off with unexampled radiance; 
to draw our inferences from the facts that the 
King paid a visit of an hour to the French 
Admiral, and gave only half an hour to each 
of the other flagships; and that the German 
and French admirals have not exchanged visits. 
This, at least, is what the foreign press does; com- 
pared with last year conjecture and invention are at 
alowebb. Admiral Riéunier has been congratulated 
by the Republican clubs of Genoa on his position as 
a representative of a Republic—which has made his 
situation somewhat awkward—and the Austrian and 
German papers have hastened to announce that the 
Triple Alliance remains intact. In the other 
exchange of international civilities this week—that 
batween the King of Greece and President Carnot 
—it has not been possible to discover any signi- 
ficance. . 

The centre of interest in connection with the 
cholera panic has shifted to New York Bay and its 
neighbourhood. We deal elsewhere with the out- 
rageous proceedings of the Fire Island oystermen, 
and the miseries of the quarantined passengers of 
the Normannia. Another steamer, the Scandia, has 
arrived from Hamburg with cholera aboard ; thirty- 
four deaths occurred during the voyage; a few cases 
are reported in New York city, but the disease has 
not obtained a lodgment in America; and (though 
the epidemic is still severe in the Caucasus and 
south-eastern Russia) only a few sporadic cases of 





the Asiatic kind are reported in Western Europe 
outside of Hamburg: these are chiefly in Holland. 
At Hamburg public confidenceis returning, though the 
revised statistics published on Monday, with their 
total of 13,238 cases and 5,805 deaths (9°1 per thousand 
of the population) have produced a very unfavourable 
impression. An Imperial Sanitary Commissioner has 
been appointed for the basin of the Elbe, including 
Hamburg. This looks like an invasion of the Federal 
privileges of the city, but is in accordance with the 
Imperial Constitution. The Orientalist Congress at 
Lisbon has been postponed owing to the quarantine. 
There are still a few cases of cholerine in Paris 
and Northern France, and many at Brionne in the 
Eure. A meeting just held of municipal councillors 
from communes that suffer from the pollution of 
the Seine may have good results. 

There are several fresh signs this week of the 
break-up of the Anti-Republican parties in France. 
A bye-election to the Chamber on Sunday, at 
Tournon (Ardéche), was only a contest between 
moderate Republicans. Now at the last bye-election 
in 1890 a Reactionary was defeated by only seventy- 
three votes on a total poll of nineteen thousand. In 
a bye-election to the Municipal Council of Paris on 
the same day, a Reactionist was beaten in a Re- 
actionary ward. And an assembly of country 
gentlemen, under the presidency of the Archbishop 
of Bordeaux, has cordially drunk the health of 
M. Carnot. 

But the interest of the week in France is in the 
continued labour troubles at Carmaux and Lens. 
On Sunday, a general meeting of workmen’s dele- 
gates in connection with the former, affirmed the 
principle of a general strike, but decided to wait 
and see if the Government will intervene. The 
Company has published particulars as to the dis- 
missal of their employé, M. Calvignac, the mayor of 
Carmaux, showing that since his election he has been 
absent 48 days out of 65. He maintains that this 
was generally at the request of the manager: his 
absence, according to some Radical papers, is a 
minor point; and Radical deputies are intervening 
actively on the side of the strikers. At Lens in- 
timidation of Belgian workmen continues, and 
there is some agitation in Belgium in favour of 
active intervention by the Belgian Government. 
But the question is one of wages rather than 
nationality. Several French workmen have been 
dismissed, but Belgians retained at a reduced wage. 

The great battle at the French manceuvres near 
Poitiers is taking place as we goto press. M. Carnot 
is among the spectators, as are twenty-one foreign 
officers, guests of the French Government. 

The Congress of Socialist Municipal Councillors 
at St. Ouen (now called Ouen by its Freethinking 
population) has met under red flags bearing “ad- 
vanced” mottoes, but has done nothing more alarm- 
ing than to advocate the adoption of the principle of 
the English poor-law, and to propose a federation of 
those communes in France, eighty in number, in whose 
municipal councils there is a Socialist majority—‘ a 
sort of imperium in imperio.” Of the eighty, how- 
ever, only thirty-three were represented at the 
Congress. 

Thursday next, the 22nd inst., is the anniversary 
of the battle of Valmy and the proclamation of the 
First Republic. A celebration will be held in Paris, 
at the Panthéon, and two precisely similar pro- 
cessions will muster at the Palais de |'Industrie and 
perambulate the city, on the right and left banks 
of the Seine respectively. Allegorical groups and 
troops in the French uniforms of the last century 
will compose them; and they will chant all the 
hymns of the Revolution, from the Marseillaise to 

a ira. 
¢ In Germany conjectures have still been rife as to 
the new military laws—which, it is now said by 
Liberal organs, will entail an additional charge of 
some seven and a half millions sterling—and as to 
the fresh coalitions of parties which their intro- 
duction will entail. What will the Catholic Centre 
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demand as the price of its support? and what will 
the National Liberals do? Under the circumstances, 
bye-elections to the Reichstag are interesting; and 
another is impending—this time at Arnewalde- 
Friedeberg, near Frankfort-on-the-Oder. The late 
member was an Extreme Conservative, and the dis- 
trict has always been Conservative, except for a brief 
interval of National Liberalism after 1874. But in 
1890 it was won by a Liberal—the late Herr Von 
Forckenbeck ; but his double return made another 
election necessary, and the late member, a Conserva- 
tive, won the seat. His local popularity, however, 
won him many votes, and the hopes of the Liberals 
are high. 

A statue of the Emperor Wilhelm I. was unveiled 
on Sunday last at Metz. 

The date of the Italian elections is to be finally 
determined in a Cabinet Council to-day (Saturday). It 
will probably be on the first Sunday in November. 
Four-fifths of the candidates in the field, it is 
said, support the Government, and the interest, con- 
sequently, is not as yet very acute. 

An explosion of a bomb in the small hours of 
Sunday morning, at the telegraph office at Bologna, 
is supposed to be due to Anarchists. One jour- 
nalist only was badly hurt. Several arrests have 
been made. 

The Times correspondent at Rome has this week 
reiterated his statements as to the prevalence of 
brigandage and highway robbery in parts of Italy. 
Outside that country there can be little doubt of 
their substantial accuracy. 

The “Bohemian Compromise,” involving the 
division of the country into “German” and “ Czech” 
districts, is postponed till next year. Eleven of the 
landowners’ representatives in the Diet, who voted 
against its postponement, have resigned, and the 
new elections may introduce fresh complications. 
Meantime the Young Czechs are agitating as actively 
as usual. 

A trial of leading merchants and Customs officials 
in the Bukowina, who are charged with systematic 
smuggling, began on Monday at Vienna. 

Monday next, is the ninetieth birthday of Louis 
Kossuth, and a motion conferring the freedom of the 
city of Buda-Pesth on him has been carried, in 
spite of the opposition of the “ King’s party,” in the 
City Council. 

The elections to the Spanish provincial assemblies 
passed off quietly on Sunday. The results are stated 
to be—Conservatives, 585; Republicans, 55. What 
has become of the Liberal and Carlist candidates is 
not stated. The Bishop of Tarragona has openly 
recommended one of the latter to the electors. The 
Republicans generally, it seems, joined with the 
Liberals, though the Zorillist section of the former 
protested against the alliance. The clergy have 
generally taken a very active part in the election. 
It is said (as many of them are known to be Legi- 
timists at heart) that the Government is negotiating 
with the Vatican for a direction like that recently 
issued to the Catholics of France, but so far without 
effect. 

The decline in the Republican majority in Vermont 
has been followed by an even greater decline in 
Maine. The Republicans have made great efforts to 
carry the State, yet their majority, which was 18,000 
in 1888, has fallen to 10,000. The McKinley tariff is 
doubtless the chief cause. This looks well for Mr. 
Cleveland's prospects in November. 

Some electoral disturbances are reported in 
Southern Chili. 

The Uruguay Budget exhibits an equilibrium, 
owing to a reduction of four million dollars in ex- 
penditure. 

One of the competing dictators of Venezuela— 
General Mendoza—attempted on September 3rd to 
raise a forced loan from the merchants and foreign 
consuls at La Guayra, and all but provoked the 
intervention of the foreign warships. As he re- 
signed on the same day, he seems to have intended 


to escape from the country with the proceeds. 





THE DOCKERS TO-DAY. 





HE idea that trade union combination is only 
possible in the case of highly skilled workmen is 
one which, until recently, has met with universal 
acceptance. But we live to learn; and the occasion 
of the third annual Congress of the Dock, Wharf, 
Riverside, and General Labourers’ Union, which has 
taken place this week at Swansea, may serve as a 
reminder that dogmatism in these matters is danger- 
ous. If ever in the history of labour there was a 
class of men whose successful organisation appeared 
an utter impossibility, that class was the huge crowd 
of unskilled workers, drawn from all quarters of the 
kingdom, bound together by no ties of common 
apprenticeship in the past or of common craftsman- 
ship in the present, by whom the work of discharging 
ships’ cargoes was performed. And of all dockers, 
the most degraded type, physically and morally, was 
that to be found along the banks of the Thames. 
Remunerated on a scale barely sufficient to stave off 
starvation, demoralised by the extreme irregularity 
of his employment and by those habits of excess 
which invariably accompany irregularity of employ- 
ment, crushed beneath the heel of pitiless task- 
masters, the London docker was the stock instance 
ever in the mouth of those who laid down the law 
as to the limitations of trade union action as a factor 
in the solution of the labour problem. Who, in the 
days before the great strike of 1889, could have 
guessed that it was the despised horde clamouring 
for work at the dock-gates of the metropolis which 
was destined to take the lead in the regeneration of 
unskilled labour? Certainly, when Ben Tillett— 
Alderman Ben Tillett to-day—formed the original Tea 
Operatives’ and General Labour Association in 1887, 
and succeeded before the close of the year in enrolling 
considerably more than one thousand members, I, 
for one, felt convinced that the novel organisation 
was doomed to have but a vain and ephemeral 
existence. I will confess that I advised Mr. Tillett 
to confine his attempts to improving the position of 
the tea operatives, on the ground that tea coopering 
required a certain modicum of skill; as to the general 
labourers, combination, I thought, was out of the 
question. But Mr. Tillett,, himself a tea cooper, 
stoutly declared that he would rather try to benefit 
the whole of the dockers and fail than succeed in 
improving the lot of one section alone. Then came 
the disastrous strike at Tilbury in October, 1888. 
The singular pluck exhibited in this combat was 
certainly indicative of latent possibilities in the 
social development of the dockers. One striker 
refused to take any part of the scanty funds, main- 
taining that the married men ought to have the money 
in preference to single men like himself. Not until his 
lips were seen to be blue from sheer famine were his 
comrades able to induce this hero to accept the 
proffered relief. But pluck without organisation 
could but little avail, and the numbers of the union 
dwindled day by day. Then came the gigantic up- 
rising of August and September, 1889—a bolt from 
the blue. Three years ago last Wednesday the 
dockers of London won their great victory. The 
example proved contagious; the Dockers’ Union ex- 
tended its operations to the provinces, and by the 
end of the year had some 60,000 men on its books. 
When the great fighting year, 1890, closed, the 
membership was still 50,000. In 1891 and the first 
half of 1892 a further number fell out of line, the 
weaker members being thus gradually weeded out. 
But no further secessions need be feared. Indeed, 
the most recent figures betoken a steady increase. 
The Dockers’ Union now has, in addition to its 
six London districts, branches in Hull, Swansea, 
Cardiff, Bristol, Newport, Gloucester, Grimsby, Ply- 
mouth, and other shipping centres, and has during 
the last two years been active in promoting organisa- 
tion among agricultural labourers, who have been 
enrolled in branch societies. Counting none but 
financial members—members whose subscriptions are 
either paid in full up to date or are, at any rate, 
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in arrear for not more than six weeks—we shall find 
that the full fighting strength of the Dockers’ Union 
is no less than 29,000 ;,while another 5,000, whose pay- 
ments are, owing to poverty, more than six weeks 
overdue, could with certainty be counted upon 
to remain loyal in the event of a strike. But 
the crucial test of the effectiveness of Trade 
Union combination is, of course, the relative 
proportion between the organised and the un- 
organised workers in the industry. Now, if we 
compare, with such approximate accuracy as is 
alone possible, the number of persons engaged in 
dock labour in the Port of London with the total 
strength of the different Trade Unions—for the 
society with whose figures we have just been deal- 
ing is only one of several organisations of dock 
labourers—we may fairly reckon that, if war were 
declared today, between seventy and eighty per 
cent. of all the men regularly employed in dock work 
on the banks of the Thames would be found fighting 
shoulder to shoulder as staunch Trade Unionists. 

If I have spoken of the fighting strength of the 
dockers, it has been simply for the purpose of show- 
ing how needful it is to reconsider the prevalent 
conception that effective trade combination is im- 
possible among the less skilled workers. But militant 
designs are, in fact, eminently foreign to the minds 
of the organised dock labourers. The total amount 
spent by the Dockers’ Union in dispute-pay through- 
out the whole of the metropolis (in which this society 
has 10,000 financial members) during the first six 
months of this year appears by the balance-sheet to 
have been only £28 10s. What is more, instead of 
adding to the £2,500 Consols, which represents their 
war-chest reserve, the net balance remaining out of 
the revenue of this half-year after paying all ex- 
penses, these dockers have carried every penny of this 
sum of over £1,650 to the account of a fund recently 
formed for paying funeral benefits, thus deliberately 
making this large amount absolutely unavailable for 
combatant purposes. No more convincing proof of 
calm vigour, self-restraining and self-reliant, could 
possibly havebeen given. The dockers unquestionably 
owe a great debt to their leaders, especially to the in- 
domitable courage of Mr. Tillett, and to the excellent 
judgment, the infinite resource, and the forceful 
tenacity of Mr. Tom Mann, one of the very ablest 
men in the whole Labour Movement. But that these 
hitherto often degraded and always undisciplined 
workmen should have shown themselves capable of 
concerted action, amenable to most rigorous regu- 
lation—for the organisation of the Dockers’ Union is 
of the strictest character—and ready, even when 
smarting under keen resentment of injustice, to 
yield an unvarying deference to prudent counsels— 
this is indeed a marvellous and an encouraging fact 
in the annals of our times. 


Davip F. SCHLOss. 








THE SCOTCH PRESS. 





HE journalists who conferred, dined, and danced 

in Edinburgh and Scotland within the last few 
days, and the bulk of whom came from England and 
Ireland, must have been struck with the enormous 
and rapid progress which Scotch journalism has 
made within a very few years. There must be 
many Scotchmen— Scotchmen, too, who are not 
hopelessly bald, and who, if grey, are not grey with 
years—who recollect without effort the establishment 
of the first daily newspapers in Glasgow and Edin- 
burgh. The men with whose names the literary 
prestige, the political influence, and the high 
character of Scotch journalism are most generally 
identified—-the Outrams, the Russels, the Millers 
—made their reputation on weekly and semi- 
weekly newspapers. The present-day journalist, 
who is often allowed only ten minutes to make 
up his mind on an important question of la 
haute politique, and forty to give expression to it, 





may well sigh and say, Terque quaterque beatt 
they who could give up three or even five days 
to the production of a single article! Undoubtedly 
the newspaper of to-day has attached to it some 
of the disadvantages as well as of the advantages 
associated with that advance of Democracy with 
which it keeps pace and which in a sense it sym- 
bolises. If the newspaper grows, the individual 
writer withers. What Mr. R. L. Stevenson with 
cruel truth terms “the cheap finish of journalism” 
must be endured, because it cannot be cured. 

But against such disadvantages there are many 
advantages to be placed. If no individual Scotch 
journalist can ever expect to be as much of a 
personal power as more than one individual Scotch 
journalist has been in the past, the newspapers 
themselves are infinitely more influential than ever 
they were. As mirrors of the life of the world, as 
syndicates of intellectual energy, even as properties, 
such papers as the Herald in Glasgow and the 
Scotsman in Edinburgh can, to say the least of it, 
stand comparison with the best, not only of English 
provincial but of metropolitan journals. The 
“London correspondence” of these journals, for 
example, better reflects the life of society here—of 
society in the true and large sense—than do those 
weeklies which ostensibly give themselves up to its 
portraiture. As we have already also had occasion, 
unfortunately, to admit, the ceaseless exertion of 
their influence in opposition to Mr. Gladstone during 
the past six years has been only too obvious. Then 
the Scotch papers give employment to a much larger 
number of men of culture than they used to do. 
Their leading columns, like the leading columns of 
their London rivals, are written for the most part 
by young men from the Universities. Finally, Scotch 
journalism, which, as a profession, used to be 
something worse than shady, is now something 
more than respectable. Even twenty years ago a 
Scotch journalist was generally supposed to be, 
and sometimes was, a social derelict—a clergyman, 
doctor, or advocate who had failed in his profession 
because he was wanting, not in brains, but in char- 
acter. Such a being, if he is to be found at all, 
is only to be stumbled upon in the slums or 
gutters of journalism—disrespected, shunned, with- 
out a comrade to flatter his vanity or supply 
him with the material for further degradation. 
A Seotch newspaper office is as well organised as a 
bank, and as hierarchical as the Anglican Establish- 
ment: its interior of an evening is suggestive of 
nothing so much as the silence of a cathedral close. 
What with its “leaders,” its telegraphic intelligence 
from all parts of the country and the world, its 
“letters to the Editor ”—in this department Northern 
newspapers are absolutely without equals or seconds 
—and its articles on special subjects by experts, the 
press of Scotland constitutes the forum of the nation, 
if not, in Carlyle’s phrase, its “ true church.” 








THE DEGRADATION OF THE HIGHLANDER. 





YIVILISATION, so called, has made great strides 
in the Highlands of Scotland since 1858, but 
large sections of the people have unquestionably 
deteriorated. This fact is easily seen and appre- 
ciated by a native who returns, after a long absence, 
to visit the country of his breed, birth, and rearing. 
The fine physical frame of the Gaelic manhood is 
still abundantly in evidence; and the Registrar- 
General still testifies to the Celtic chastity that dis- 
tinguishes the softer sex. But the beautiful and rare 
moral fibre of the mountaineer is a rapidly vanishing 
quantity among the glens. This in itself would be 


discouraging enough; but it is much more so when 
we find its place usurped by the morality of the 
Levant, and the Greek pirate Lambro substituted 
for the Highland chief Roderick Dhu. 

More than a quarter of a century back some 
severe critics asserted that much the larger portion 
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of the produce of Aberdeenshire consisted not of black 
cattle, granite, or “ finngn haddies,” but of flunkies. 
What was then said regarding one Highland county 
is now almost true of the whole Highlands: syco- 
phants, flatterers, and time-servers are to-day as 
visible to the naked eye as the bloom on the heather. 
That grand and peculiarly Scottish character that 
never blenched nor feared the face of man is as 
extinct as the dodo in ancient Caledonia. The 
“ gillie” element in every form and in spirit per- 
vades the land, as the smell of a railway tunnel 
pervades the carriages. One meets with plausible 
falsehood, canting Pharisees, and obsequious adu- 
lators on every hand; while frank, fearless, honest 
truth is seldom met at all. The Highland hotel- 
keeper is truly “the mildest-mannered man that 
ever cut a throat or scuttled ship”; and while 
blandly exposing his front teeth like Mr. Carker, 
falls upon his English or other prey “like priest, 
shark, alderman or pike.” There is an avaricious 
greed, apparently begotten of much poverty, which 
makes itself too conspicuous in presence of the 
temptation afforded by wealthy Englishmen and 
Americans of the Westminster, Wellington, Winans, 
and Lovelace type. Doubtless all these gentlemen 
are profoundly innocent of the baneful consequence 
of their presence in the Highlands, and are quite 
incapable of discerning it, even if they were cognis- 
ant of it; but the Parliamentary Blue Books testify 
to it, and natives who come back after a long period 
of years to make a comparison of what was with 
what Is, confirm it. Lord Lovelace is now busy 
taking a leaf out of Mr. Winans’ book, and endeav- 
ouring to ascertain if Donald MacDonald in Ross- 
shire is as tractable as John Hodge in Somersetshire. 

As far as the present century is concerned, the 
Highlander perhaps stood at the height of his moral 
grandeur about the time of the Disruption (1843). 
He joined the Free Church then en masse, and with 
all the cheerful alacrity with which he always joined 
a forlorn hope, or a ladder party in Spain or 
Hindostan. The training of the battlefields of 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, afterwards 
supplemented and enhanced by the religious revival 
of the Twenties, Thirties, and Forties, produced a 
magnificent specimen of the Scottish Celt that—still 
in possession of its flocks and herds—occupied the 
zenith of moral and material prosperity when Queen 
Victoria visited her clansmen in 1842. Then began 
the advent of the demon of spurious sport which 
has been pouring into the country ever since like a 
flood; so that it is no longer “the land of bens, 
glens, and heroes,” but of bens, glens, and slaves— 
slaves in mind even more than in body. The 
Winans invasion has deprived the people of their 
mountain or grazing ground, which was the main 
source of their manly independence; and that has 
placed them on the down grade to ruin, both in soul 
and body. 

Considering the nature of the English character, 
especially in regard to religion, the most repulsive 
feature of the present phase of Scottish morals must 
necessarily be the obvious and nauseous hypocrisy 
that runs concurrently with such worldly greed and 
Jewlike rapacity. In taking one’s impedimenta to 
the railway station on Sunday, a cab is hailed of 
necessity ; and when, in offering payment, Jehu is 
asked to name his fare, he replies, with the solemnity 
of an English undertaker and the unction of a Ruling 
Elder, that “during the week it is one shilling, but 
he could not break the Sabbath for less than half-a- 
crown, which is pretty dear.” This is not a Punch 
fable, but an absolute fact, enacted and recited in 
the presence and in the hearing of him who relates 
it. Breaking the Sabbath, indeed! Why, there is a 
“saving clause” annexed to the Fourth Command- 
ment specially exempting “the works of necessity 
and mercy” from its scope. Here religion is made 
an apology for unrighteous gain, as the Temple was 
converted into a den of thieves. The oyster of a 
living creed is disappearing from the country, and 
its shell will soon be all that remains of it. Worldli- 





ness of the baser sort prevails around, “ wrapped,” 
as Burns has said in the last century, “in a mantle 
of religion, lang an’ lairge.” 

There are some oases to redeem its character in 
this Sahara of repelling selfishness. In those districts 
into which “civilisation” has not yet penetrated, 
and where religion still holds the field without the 
temptation of the Mammon of unrighteousness 
scattered about as ill-disguised largess, the native 
Highlander stands untouched in his moral dignity. 
These localities are chiefly Caithness, Sutherland, 
parts of Ross and Cromarty, and the Hebrides. 
Wherever the Primrose Habitation takes root, there 
the flunky and the snob are in full bloom—much 
more so than in England. But where the shooting 
strangers have not pitched their tent, that incom- 
parable character given to them by Dugald Dalgetty 
in the “ Legend of Montrose” still holds good of the 
people— 

“ But not for clan nor kindred’s cause 
Would they depart from honour’s law. ” 

But it is quite otherwise in Perthshire, Inverness- 
shire, and especially in Argyleshire, where the 
universal presence of King Sport has greatly 
demoralised the people. Toadies abound in all 
directions. The first Englishman ever seen by the 
writer, and the only one for that year (1858), was 
Mr. Speaker Denison, then in the second year of his 
office and the fifty-eighth of his age. To-day his 
countrymen are there “thick as the leaves in 
Vallombrosa.” For the last ten years a political 
agitation has been maintained throughout the land, 
and it resulted a few years back in placing some 
remedial legislation upon the statute-book. But in 
many places this agitation was sustained only by 
one or two in every parish, and many parishes never 
moved atall. The great bulk of the people stood 
aloof for fear of compromising their worldly 
interests, as they frankly confessed ; but when the 
division of the loaves and fishes began, these timid 
laggards were the first and loudest to claim their 
share of the spoil. Such moral cowardice is 
deplorable at any time, in any people, but it is 
especially so in the posterity of those who burnt the 
Papal Bull, and sent the famous message of defiance 
to Pope John XXII, then the greatest power on 
earth under God ; for it was centuries before Knox’s 


. time. 


If the wealth circulating in the Highlands in the 
autumn were obtained by smelting iron, as in the Black 
Country, the Cleveland and Northumberland dis- 
tricts, and Lanarkshire, or by spinning cotton as in 
Lancashire, or digging coals as in Wales, the character 
of the people might still be in harmony with the 
proud motto that encircles the national thistle— 
Nemo me impune lacessit. But indiscriminate 
largess from stranger-patrons generates a race of 
slaves who tread behind their master’s heel “ with 
outstretched chin and crouching gait, and the smile 
flickering on their lips for aught their lord may 
say.” 

' Every cloud, however, has its silver lining, and 
that lining is now beginning to be visible in the 
North. The only white houses in the Highlands 
outside the few and small urban communities were 
the manse and the schoolhouse. But the very many 
substantial and comfortable-looking houses, built in 
the most modern style, and of various dimensions, 
that are thickly dotted all over the West Highlands, 
from Cantyre to Lochinver, and also on the route of 
the Caledonian Canal and on the Highland Railway— 
especially at such points as Strathpeffer, Kingussie, 
Pitlochry, etc. etc.—are most gratifying indications 
that a new and successful enterprise is bidding for 
popular patronage against the hotels. These dwelling- 
houses, built on the “ feu-tenure” principle, ine the 
healthiest spots of the healthiest country in the 
world, are for the accommodation of tourists and 
lodgers, who are comfortably and sumptuously enter- 
tained upon the most economical terms, as compared 
with the hotels. And by the great multitude of 
travellers, as well as of people who make a longer stay, 
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that now proceed to Scotland every summer and 
autumn, and are rapidly increasing each year, a new 
and a very different source of wealth from the present 
will be supplied, that will compel Boniface to recede 
into less prominence than that which he now 
occupies. This new departure will also dislodge, 
with the help of legislation, the shooting lodges 
altogether, and facilitate the restoration of his pas- 
ture-land to the Gael, which will enable him, with 
his foot on his native heath, to preserve the dignity 
of man with soul erect. 


THE DRAMA. 





“ CIGARETTE "—“ THE WEDDING EVE.” 
: = autumn theatrical season has opened with 
two new comic operas—if those epithets can be 
applied to an order of entertainment which is never 
new and seldom comic. There have been practically 
no librettists with the requisite gift of rollicking 
humour since MM. Meilhac and Halévy gave up this 
kind of work, for Mr. Gilbert's whimsicality, what- 
ever else it may be, is certainly not rollicking; and 
though light opera scores have not been lacking 
since the days of Offenbach, one misses from them 
all the master’s essential quality of—what should 
one call it ?—devilment, delectable wickedness. Offen- 
bach taught us to think that the ideal composer of 
light opera should offer us something delirious, bac- 
chantic. He should be ready to throw his cap over 
the mills, like Mimi Pinson. His music should titu- 
bate and aim at scandalising us. Not so think Offen- 
bach’s successors, who have become emburgessed, 
respectable, and frequently solemn. Thus Mr. 
Haydn Parry, the composer of Cigarette at the 
Lyric, is less gay than sentimental. Languishing 
love ballads, suave gavottes, and vesper hymns, are 
the things he chiefly affects. To be sure, he does 
not call his opera comic, but romantic, and that word 
will cover anything from a Wagnerian trilogy to 
“Wait till the Clouds Roll By.” Mr. Warham St. 
Leger has supplied the “book” and “Barry Mon- 
tour” the plot. 

I should not be at all surprised to learn that 
the latter had been conveyed from a French 
original; but it is really common property. All 
stories about sentimental vivandiéres, from La Fille 
du Régiment to Ouida’s “Under Two Flags,” in- 
evitably run into the same mould. The vivandi¢re 
always falls in love with a dashing soldier who has 
enlisted under a cloud and carved his way to glory. 
She saves his life when he is wounded, and, upon his 
recovery, he marries somebody else—generally the 
lady on whose account he had enlisted. Item: A 
grotesque drum-major ina huge bearskin. Item: The 
comic poltroon of the regiment. You get all these 
things in Cigarette except the drum-major, to 
make up for whose absence they have thrown ina 
second poltroon. Mesdames Albu, Hannah Jones, 
and Florence Bankhardt, and Mr. Joseph O'Mara are 
the principal vocalists. Messrs. Charles Collette and 
A. J. Evelyn do the comic poltroonery. There is 
one genuine actor in the cast, Mr. Oswald Yorke, 
who would be more usefully engaged in serious 
drama. 

The other comic opera is at the newest London 
theatre, which, being in St. Martin’s Lane, is called 
the Trafalgar Square. It is an adaptation by Mr. 
William Yardley, under the title of The Wedding 
Eve, of a French original by MM. Alexandre Bisson 
and Bureau-Jattiot, with music by M. Frédéric 
Toulmouche, and, like the five-act drama celebrated 
by M. Pailleron which “contained one good verse,” 
contains at least one good song, “Polly up a Plum 
Tree,” capitally sung by Miss Kate Chard. Pretty 
Breton costumes, rustic dances, elaborate scenery, 
some sweet warbling from Miss Decim Moore and Mr. 
Joseph Tapley, fairly good fooling from Mr. William 
Elton and Mr. George Barrett, and a not more than 





usually silly story, furnish forth the rest of the 
evening’s entertainment. 

Continuing my round of visits to the Music Halls, 
I betook myself the other evening to the Middlesex, 
in Drury Lane, an establishment which offers its 
patrons a long and as I found, an excellent pro- 
gramme, at prices ranging from 4d. in the upper 
circle to 1s. 6d. in the stalls. Its proprietor, Mr. J. L. 
Graydon, gave evidence before the Select Committee 
on Theatres and Places of Entertainment, from 
whose recently published report I quoted some facts 
and figures last week, and very encouraging reading 
his evidence is. The behaviour of the Music Hall 
audience, Mr. Graydon testified, has vastly improved 
within the last fifteen years. “The character of 
these people has altered entirely. ... they are a 
different class of people, and behave differently. . . . 
the balcony boys are better clothed and behaved, I 
find.” 

Certainly nothing could have been more or- 
derly than the conduct of the Middlesex audience 
(composed chiefly, I should say, of mechanics and 
small shopkeepers) on the night of my visit. Except 
when they were joining in the choruses—which they 
did with great heartiness and surprising accuracy of 
intonation—they were as quiet as mice, their atten- 
tion riveted with almost painful earnestness on the 
stage. There was remarkably little drinking going 
on, so far as the body of the house was concerned. 
Indeed, Mr. Graydon told the Select Committee that 
his “wet money,” or receipts at the bars, did not 
average more than 1}d. a head for mineral waters 
and 1}d. for wines and spirits. The entertainment 
was a really wonderful one for the money. It in- 
cluded a “ sketch” in several scenes, “ The Shamrock 
Green,” which was a compendium of a score of 
popular Irish melodramas; first-class drolls like Mr. 
Dan Leno and Mr. Pat Rafferty; a “song and dance 
and lightning change artist” named Sullivan, who 
much resembles Mr. Fred Leslie both in appearance 
and style; a daring and elegant performer on the 
slack-wire, Mr. Menotti; a clever troupe of trick- 
bicyclists, the Selbinis ; and innumerable other 
delights. When an inhabitant of Drury Lane and 
its neighbourhood can get all this for 4d., he is 
hardly likely to lay out Is. on a far less enlivening 
entertainment at the theatres which profess to cater 
for him, A. B. W. 








THE ORGANISATION OF ART. 





gure 1850 France has ceased to produce great 
b men, and I am tempted to ask if the decadence 
into which French art has fallen is owing to natural 
exhaustion consequent upon the extraordinary pro- 
duction of the earlier part of the century, or if 
extraneous. and artificial circumstances have com- 
bined to bring about this sudden collapse. Granted 
that we can neither encourage nor repress art, that 
art flourishes best under what seem to us to be the 
most unfavourable conditions possible to imagine— 
after desolating wars, when the life of the nation 
is in the last extremity. In such times art thrives 
exceedingly, roaming where the vagrant listeth and 
dreaming the dreams that take him unawares. But 
whenarrivetimesof peace and prosperity, the presence 
of the new-comer is discovered by many who love him 
riot for his own sake. Statesmen, politicians, princes, 
stockbrokers, queens and railway contractors hasten, 
their hands full of titles and gold, patent medicine, 
prescriptions for exercise and prayer, a hum of moral 
exhortation is heard in the doorways, reference is 
made to public libraries, the art is exhibited in the 
pulpit and the lecture room, chairs are founded in 
the universities, the foundation stones of museums 
are laid. But when all has been prepared it is found 
that the beautiful new-comer is dead, and it is an 
insignificant little corpse that receives the idle 
honours and celebration that have been decreed. 
Soldiers, sailors, policemen, and the clerks in the 
post office are capable of organisation, but not this 
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poor little gipsy, whose very condition of existence is 
freedom. He justifies his existence somehow, though 
it would be difficult to say how; for he owns no code 
of laws, evades all regulations, groups himself under 
no standard, and can live only in disastrous times 
when the world’s attention is drawn to other things, 
and allows him life in the shelter of the hedges and 
dreams in sight of the stars. 

But the stars have never been thought very 
respectable, and that is why we find in every age, 
except the present, parents offering strenuous oppo- 
sition to their children’s wishes to become artists. In 
deference to the wishes of parents and guardians, the 
original condition of the existence of art has been 
modified, curtailed, and deformed. 

To the ordinary mind there is something very 
reassuring in the words institutions, professors, 
examinations, medals, and titles of all kinds. All 
these things have been given of late years to art, 
and parents and guardians need no longer have any 
fear for those confided to their charge: the art of 
painting has been recognised as a profession! The 
principal institution where this profession is prac- 
tised is called the Royal Academy. It owes its ex- 
istence to the taste of a gentleman known as George 
the Third, and it has been dowered by the State to the 
extent of at least three hundred thousand pounds. 
Professors from Oxford, even bishops, dine there. 
The members of this institution put R.A. after their 
names; the president has been made a baronet; 
there was even a rumour that he was going to be 
made a lord, and that he was not we must con- 
sider as another blow dealt against the dignity 
of art. 

Literature, however, does not fare so well as paint- 
ing; but strenuous efforts are being made to organise 
it, and, by the aid of academies, examinations, and 
crowns, hopes are entertained that, before long, it 
will be brought into line with the other professions ; 
and that henceforth parents and guardians need be 
under little apprehension of those confided to their 
charge becoming three-volume novelists. A move- 
ment is on foot to Churton-Collinise English literature 
at the universities, and every month Mr. Walter 
Besant raises a wail in the Author that the peerage 
is not as open to three-volume novelists as it is to 
brewers. He bewails the fact that no eminent man 
of letters, with the exception of Lord Tennyson, has 
been made the enforced associate of brewers and 
Conservative politicians. Mr. Besant repudiates the 
suggestion that a title is a relic of feudalism. He 
does not think that titles in these democratic days 
are quite foolish and absurd, pitiful in the per- 
sonality of those who own them by inheritance, 
grotesque in the personality of those on whom they 
have been conferred. Mr. Besant does not see that 
the desire of the baker, the brewer, the butcher, and 
I too may add the three-volume novelist, to be 
addressed by small tradesmen and lackeys as “ yer 
lordship,” is full of suggestion of comic opera, 

But this is so much miserable heckling, that will 
wound the feelings of a number of excellent people. 
So I withdraw all I have said about the beerage and 
the bakerage, and tili the close of this article will 
confine myself to the legitimate issues involved by 
the distribution of titles amongst artists. I am advo- 
cating an unpopular régime I know, for the majority 
believe that art is in Queer Street if new buildings 
are not being raised, if official recognition of merits 
is not proclaimed, and if the newspapers do not teem 
with paragraphs concerning the homes of the acade- 
micians. The wailing and gnashing of teeth that were 
heard when an intelligent portion of the Press induced 
Mr. Tate to withdraw his offer to build a gallery and 
furnish it with pictures by Messrs. Herkomer, Fildes, 
Leader, Long, are not forgotten. Mr. Tate’s in- 
tentions were most noble, I have no doubt, and I 
have little to say about the jobbery that clung 
about the scheme. The men who notoriously have 
a few trifles to sell still continug their lament in 


the newspapers over the insuff®ient housing of 
our national art treasures. 
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But it is not with the ephemeral circumstances 
that surrounded the scheme for a new Gallery, 
nor even the scheme itself, that I am now concerned, 
but rather with the genuine tears that fell. For 
those tears seem to me typical of the attitude of a 
certain class towards art. It was not urged that 
the pictures were valuable pictures; the merit or 
demerit of the pictures was not what interested, 
but the fact that a great deal of money was going 
to be spent, and that titles, badges, medals, crowns, 
would be given to them whose pictures were en- 
shrined in the new temple of art. The Tate Gallery 
touched these folk as would an imposing review 
of troops, a procession of judges, or a coronation 
in Westminster Abbey. Their senses were tickled 
by the prospect of a show, and their minds were 
stirred by some idea of organisation—something 
was about to be organised, and nothing appeals so 
much to the vulgar mind as organisation. Litera- 
ture offers but little scope for organisation. Every- 
one knows that the man of letters achieves his 
education in private; but it is believed that a 
painter cannot know much about his art if he has 
not spent some years in a public art school. There 
is a jury who selects the pictures; in France there 
are medals, decorations, and the State purchases 
works from living artists, and so points them out 
as being especially meritorious. This is what I 
mean by the organisation of art, and for some years 
efforts have been made to organise art in England. 
These efforts culminated in Mr. Tate’s proposal to 
give the nation a British Luxembourg. But would 
a British Luxembourg be consistent with our prin- 
ciples of Free Trade, and has the Luxembourg proved 
so thoroughly successful in France that it is worth 
imitating here? 

What did the Louvre do for Corot, Millet, Manet, 
Degas, Monet, Renoir, Sisley, Pissaro? The Luxem- 
bourg chose rather to honour such mediocrities as 
Bouguerfau, Jules Lefebvre, Jules Breton. Surely 
the Luxembourg has never shown such remarkable 
promptitude in discerning merit in contemporary 
art as would warrant us in setting up a British 
imitation of that discredited institution. Surely it 
is beginning to be generally known that time is 
a strict necessity in our judgment of a work of 
art, and that even the best judges can but 


“vaguely guess the value of contemporary art. 


The next generation will probably set aside our 
choice, and if this is so, would it not be well 
for the State to confine its solicitude to ancient 
art, leaving modern art to pass from owner to 
owner, each backing his opinion with his money 
until the work had received the approval of a 
couple of generations, which approval alone should 
qualify it for admission into our National Gallery ? 
We have Free Trade in literature, why should we not 
have Free Trade in art? Why should not every 
artist go into the market without title or masquerade 
that blinds the public to the value of what he has to 
sell? I would turn art adrift, titleless, R.A.-less, 
out into the street and field, where, under the light of 
his original stars, the impassioned vagrant might 
dream once more, and for the mere sake of his 
dreams. 

But the stars were always a thoroughly unrespect- 
able lot. Parents and guardians must be appeased, 
and the utilitarian asks how the existence of art 
can be justified? Does it contribute to benefit the 
greater number? For the sake of the good man’s 
conscience art is declared to be an educational 
influence. Everyone knows that this is not true. 
Our art galleries serve the populace only in the sense 
that they are agreeable places, where sweethearts 
can sit with their arms round each others’ waists, 
murmuring soft nothings under divine masterpieces. 
The utilitarian knows that he will find no practical 
justification for art. He is not sensible enough to 
perceive that art justifies its own existence, and he 
nourishes a flimsy lie and spends vast sums in various 
organisation, so as to uage his conscience and 
exercise his meagre intel ge G 
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THE WEEK. 


AHMED-BEY, reviewing M. MISMER’S recent book, 
“ Souvenirs du monde Musulman,” thinks the writer 
too generous to the Mussulmans when he attempts 
to extenuate some of the inferiorities of Moham- 
medan civilisation by referring them to secondary 
and accidental causes. Doubtless the Arabic 
alphabet, possessing only three vowels, gives a 
language less pliable to new ideas than the 
languages of Europe, and the imperfection of the 
Mussulman press prevents the spread of literature ; 
but to instance these as the main causes of the 
decay of the Mussulman Empire is almost disin- 
genuous on the part of a writer like M. MismEr, 
once secretary to a grand vizier and most inti- 
mately acquainted with Mussulman life. AHMED-BEY, 
who might have been reading CARLYLE along with 
MisMerR, remarks that language and the printing 
press are only subordinate conditions in the advance 
of civilisation; that the essential condition is to 
have men capable of ideals and of devotion—to have 
heroes, in fact. Character and will are wanting 
among the governing classes in the east, and these 
are not to be derived from the most abundant 
supplies of vowels and newspapers. AHMED-BEY 
recognises with perfect frankness that the decay of 
the Mussulman world is due primarily to the de- 
terioration of the race, arising in its turn from the 
degradation of the women. “Guarantee to woman,” 
he says, “ the exercise of the rights the Koran gives 
her, constitute the family in the full sense of the 
word, and you will restore the Mussulman world of 
Asia.” Happily, the corruption which debases the 
governing classes does not—cannot, indeed—extend 
to the lower orders; the workman’s wife is his 
equal; thanks to their poverty, the masses are the 
salt of the Mussulman world. M. Mismer’s book, 
apart from its erratic theory of vowels, is a re- 
markably impartial account of its subject. 


AN English translation of “ Moltke: his Life and 
Character” will be published shortly by Messrs. 
Oscoop, McILVAINE & Co. The volume will be illus- 
trated with portraits, facsimiles of documents, and 
drawings by MOLTKE in water-colours and in black 
and white. 


Two more volumes of “The Poets and Poetry of 
the Century” (HUTCHINSON) are almost ready. 
Volume IV., “ Frederick Tennyson to H. Clough,” 
one of the two, will contain original information 
about the TeNNysons from the pen of Dr. Japp. 
Mr. Austin Dosson, Mr. JosSePH KNIGHT, Mr. A. H. 
BULLEN, and Dr. GARNETT are among the other con- 
tributors to the new volumes. 


Messrs. WARD, Lock & Co. are about to publish 
an important work, entitled “The History of the 
English Parliament, together with an Account of the 
Parliaments of Scotland and Ireland,” on which 
Mr. G. BARNETT SMITH has been engaged for the last 
five years. The book will be illustrated by fac- 
similes of constitutional documents. 


Tue first number of Chums is out, and the boys 
ought to feel “in it "—if we may use boys’ slang in 
these staid columns. Candidly, it is impossible to 
conceive a more delightful pennyworth for a 
youngster. Its distinctive features are—really good 
matter, extra fine paper, extra good illustrations, 
and a fourth characteristic, which demands a remark. 
The editor has perceived that a boys’ paper nowa- 
days has to compete, not only with other boys’ papers, 
but with a class of Me portennens not intended | specially for 
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boys, namely, the penny and the halfpenny comic 
illustrated sheets. Message-boys, school-boys, shop- 
boys, young clerks are a very large proportion of the 
purchasers of Ally Sloper’s Half-Holiday, et hoc 
genus omne. The comic matter which attracts the 
youthful idea in these papers is often quite good of 
its kind, but is always found in connection with 
other matter, often pictorial, which there is no need 
for boys to see. In Chums the youthful demand for 
laughter is met inoffensively, in pictorial stories at 
which grown-ups need not be dismayed to smile. 
The story of “The Wandering Pig” is too comical 
for anything. We wish this delightful paper all 
success ; it is certain of it if it keeps up to the level 
of the first number. 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM’s “ Growth of English Industry 
and Commerce in Modern Times” (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press) treats of a clearly marked episode in 
economic history, the rise and fall of the mercantile 
system. Although there are many excellent books 
on different parts of the subject, Mr. CUNNINGHAM’S 
is the first in which it is regarded as a whole, the 
author combining the study of economic aims and 
opinions with an examination of the events of our 
commercial history. 


In undertaking to contribute a short history of 
Sicily to Mr. Fisher Unwin's “ Story of the Nations,” 
Mr. FREEMAN said, in his preface to his greater work 
on the same subject, that he did so “on the express 
ground that Sicily never was the home of any 
nation, but rather the meeting-place of many.” The 
original suggestion had been that he should write a 
volume on Norman Sicily; but in view of the neces- 
sity of first introducing his readers to the earlier 
stages of Sicilian history, this suggestion finally 
ripened into the proposal to write the whole story of 
Sicily, from the earliest days of the Greek colonisa- 
tion to the time of Frederick the Second; and so 
Mr. FREEMAN complied with his own saying, that 
“in order to write a small history you must first 
write a large one.” The small “Sicily” we have 
now at last in Mr. UNwin’s well-known series. The 
whole of -the sheets of this work,it is satisfactory 
to know, had been passed for press by Mr. FREEMAN 
before he left England on his last journey. 





THE history of London has been undertaken by 
many writers; Mr. WALTER BESANT is the first to 
attempt the presentment of the city and the people 
from age to age in his “London,” which MEssrs. 
Cuatro & WInpUws issue in a handsome illustrated 
volume. 


Messrs. LONGMANS have sent us the second volume 
of their admirable popular edition of Mr. Lecky’s 
“ History of Ireland in the Eighteenth Century.” 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN and Miss FANNY DOUGLAS are 
the writers of the “ Book of Gardening” in Messrs. 
Henry's “Library for Gentlewomen.” “ Where 
Art Begins” (CHATTO) a volume of reflections by 
Mr. Humg NISBET, practical,theoretical, and personal, 
is well printed, bound, and illustrated. Mrssrs. 
CASSELL & Co. have published an exceedingly hand- 
some édition de luxe of Mr. Lewis Morris's popular 
poem, “ A Vision of Saints.” 


THE catholicity of the Kconomic Journal renders 
it extremely valuable as a storehouse of material, 
but somewhat interferes with its literary interest. 
Only two of the articles this time are at all con- 
troversial; the rest are valuable, but come to no 
very startling or stimulating conclusions. Mr 
DUCKWORTH opens with a full and impartial history 
of the Australian strike of 1890; Mr. L. L. Prices 
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gives a careful and judicial review of the present 
position of co-operative production and _profit- 
sharing; Mr. GIFFEN resuscitates an article of BAGE- 
HOT’s, showing that the adoption of a “ multiple 
standard of value” would bring in all, and more than 
all, the complications of a forced paper currency ; 
and PROFESSOR CUNNINGHAM falls on PROFESSOR 
MARSHALL (who defends himself from Switzer- 
land) for his “perversion of economic history” in 
manipulating it to suit the Ricardian theory of rent. 
The notices and notes seem as valuable as usual; but 
all the same, the Journal has sometimes been more 
“popular,” and with advantage. The Victorian 
Magazine for this month has some interesting notes 
of travel in Peru and the upper valleys of the 
Amazon, by Mr. ARTHUR SINCLAIR, and a suggestive 
article on “What England Has Gained Through 
Foreigners.” Mrs. OLIPHANT and Miss DoUDNEY 
continue their serial stories. 


THE proceedings of the Church Congress will be 
opened at Folkestone with the presidential address 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury on Tuesday, 
October 4th. The Dean of Christ Church, the REv. 
J. E. C. WELLDON, and the Bishop of Peterborough 
will preach the usual sermons on the morning of 
that day. The Church of England, unlike some more 
distinctively Protestant bodies, has never popularised 
theology, and almost all the subjects of discussion 
relate to practical work. The relations of the Church 
and labour combinations—in view of the new de- 
parture recently taken by the Bishops of Durham 
and Chester—the duty of the Church to the agricul- 
tural population ; and Thrift and the Poor Law are 
among the subjects of this kind. “ Christian Ethics,” 
“Canon Law,” and the “ Value of the Old Testament,” 
are more distinctly ecclesiastical in character. 


A DISEASE very rare in its occurrence, and suf- 
ficiently remarkable almost to exceed belief, is that 
of the growing of hornson the headsof men and women. 
As far as we know, we have only one former instance 
of a man suffering from this disease ; and this was a 
German nobleman, whose horn grew from the lowest 
vertebre of his back. Quite recently another case 
has come under our notice, that of a Turkish subject, 
who had been brought over here for exhibition, as 
he had an excrescence on his head similar to a horn. 
With regard to the comparative frequency of this 
abnormal growth among women, this is borne out 
by the numerous instances handed down to us. In the 
Edinburgh University, for instance, there exist four 
such horns, one of which is seven inches long, crooked, 
and as thick as the little finger of a man’s hand, 
having grown about three inches above the right ear. 
A very remarkable instance is that of a Chester lady, 
who, as the record says, “cast her horns thrice.” 
The first time there grew but a single horn—long, but 
very slender; and at the second this was somewhat 
thicker ; the third time two horns appeared, one of 
which measured nine inches long and two inches in 
circumference. It is a remarkable fact that the 
majority of feminine cases show that the growth 
takes place from those parts of the head whence 
horns grow in other animals. 


AMONG the deaths announced since our last issue 
are those of the EARL or Essex; the Most Rev. 
JOHN MEDLEY, Bishop of Fredericton and Metro- 
politan of Canada; the Hon. J. C. Dunpas, formerly 
Liberal Member for Richmond; the Hon. L. R. 
CHURCH, once Provincial Treasurer of Quebec, and 
a judge of the Court of Queen’s Bench in that Pro- 
vince; Mr. F. N. GISBORNE, Superintendent of Tele- 
graphs under the Government of Canada; Mr. JoHN 
INGLIS, secretary to the Corporation of Trinity 
House; M. Miche. René Tursavt, better known as 
DAUBRAY, the distinguished French comic actor ; 
and M. EuGENE Goron, the inventor of an important 
process of casting in bronze. 





ON A NORTHUMBERLAND MOOR, 





HE night had been frosty, and the morning 
opened clear and bright, a welcome change 
after the drizzling, penetrating rain of the last few 
days. Tully opined that the weather would keep 
fine, but Mrs. Tully was not so confident. She didna 
like they ower bright mornings, she told us. But on 
this occasion we were on Tully’s side, as we set out 
in the keen air for our tramp over the moor. Tully, 
by the way, is the keeper, a Roxburghshire man, who 
strayed over the border some thirty years back, and 
has remained here ever since instructing two genera- 
tions in the arts of shooting and fishing. In the inter- 
vals permitted to him by these occupations he has 
managed, with the aid of Mrs. Tully, herself, too, a 
native of Roxburghshire, to bring up a large family, 
one of whom, at least, promises to rival his father 
both with gun and rod. Tully bears the weight of 
his fifty-six years very lightly, though it must be 
confessed that his legs carry him up hill less 
swiftly than of yore. Still he secured second place 
in the 120 yards race for men over forty, at 
the local sports the other day, a start of a yard 
being allowed for every year in excess of that 
age. The finish was a very desperate one, but 
youth will be served, and the winner was a lad 
of fifty, who having poached at least four years 
at the start, passed our gallant keeper ten yards 
from the tape and won by a yard, amidst 
thunders of enthusiasm. The limit man on this 
occasion was a grizzled old whisky-keg of sixty-eight, 
a navvy from some works in the neighbourhood, 
who had taken the precaution to bring his baptismal 
certificate in his pocket. He rolled along at a ter- 
rific pace for ten yards, then turned a complete 
somersault, shook his fist at the rest of the com- 
petitors as they sped past him, retired for refresh- 
ments, and was seen no more. Tully’s prize for his 
second place was two shillings, which he received 
with a fine carelessness. I should add that this model 
keeper adds to his other virtues that of being a 
staunch Gladstonian, not so fierce, perhaps, in his 
political opinions as his admirable wife, but still 
thorough enough to satisfy most people. As we 
leave the house this morning, Miss Mabel Gladstone 
Tully is giving her doll an aiting in the perambu- 
lator. 

A brisk walk brought our party of three guns to 
the moor on which our operations were to begin. 
Carlo, the red and white setter, began to range 
vigorously, Doll, the red setter, was ignominiously 
coupled to Bounce, the blackest Labrador retriever 
that ever sought dead on any moor. Bounce isa 
dog of character and accomplishments; his looks 
are fierce, but his heart is soft and sentimental 
almost to a fault. Not only does he retrieve dead 
birds to perfection, but he actually points live ones 
in the most approved style, waiting with many an 
anxious look out of the corner of his eyes for his 
guns to come up with him, and then advancing 
slowly to the scent, his tail a long black hyphen of 
professional zeal. To-day, however, he was attached 
at the outset asa sort of drag on the over-active Doll. 
Suddenly a hundred yards ahead of us Carlo dropped 
toa point. Wemade up to him withall rapidity, just 
in time to bowl over a noble blackcock, who rose in 
sable majesty in front of Carlo’s nose. “ There'll may- 
be be more here,” says Tully, and sure enough a whirr 
of wings and a shot from our youngest gun pro- 
claimed another victim. “ A grey hen,’ observed the 
keeper, ruefully, “an auld yen. We dinna shoot 
that sorrt here, sirr. I'll just have to put ye in the 
half-croon list,” half-a-crown being, it should be 
explained, a wholly imaginary penalty exacted by 
Tully for the slaughter of a grey hen. Grey hens 
have a fatal trick of being mistaken by the inex- 
perienced for grouse. It is only later that one 
begins to distinguish them by their slower flight 
and the dun tone of their colouring. But Carlo 
is at work again. This time, however, our advance 
is all but useless. Far away out of shot a fine 
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lot of ten grouse go soaring off to the horizon 
with a triumphant erk-r-r-r-rk. One foolish bird 
has remained to meditate. Too late he determines 
on flight, for a long shot by our host brings him back 
to the heather, whence the uncoupled Bounce 
joyously retrieves him. But our triumphs among 
grouse were not very numerous. They were furiously 
wild, as wild—so one of the party delicately ex- 
pressed it—as a lot of untamed London dowagers in 
sight of a supper-table; and by lunch-time, in spite 
of much tramping, we had only managed to account 
for three brace and a half of birds. But our lunch 
brought its compensations. The old piebald pony, 
which had patiently carried the panniers in our rear, 
was tethered to a stick—more for the sake of form, I 
fancy, than from any fear that the douce beast 
would bolt—and the lunch parcel was set before us. 
Each of us had his little packet, containing a feast 
fit for a king. Tomato sandwiches, meat-rolls, jam- 
puffs, biscuits and cheese—there you have our simple 
but sufficient menu. When I remember a certain 
shooting luncheon, at which we were waited upon 
with dreadful formality by powdered flunkeys in 
silk stockings for the space of an hour and a quarter, 
{I congratulate myself on the pleasant repast of to- 
day, for which less than half an hour suffices. In the 
matter of shooting lunches “I am for the narrow 
gate, which I take to be too little for pomp to enter.” 
The day was still brilliant, and the weather fore- 
sight of Tully was justified. We had trudged 
many miles, but on these heathery wilds fatigue 
seemed to be out of the question, and we thought 
with scorn of the lassitude of London. It is 
small wonder that these borderers, living amidst the 
strength-giving hills, should have been ever ready 
for fight or foray. Not many miles from where we 
sat was fought the great battle of Otterburn, or 
Chevy Chase. Though patriotism may mourn over 
the legless Withrington, and exalt the renown of 
the Percy, it must be admitted that the Scots on 
this occasion gave us better than we sent. Indeed, is 
it not on record that on the day following this battle 
so great was the din of exultation in the Scottish 
camp that the Prince Bishop of Durham, advancing 
to the rescue with a body of disciplined troops, was 
struck with terror before a blow had been exchanged, 
and straightway rode back the way he had come? 
I fancy Bishop Westcott, man of peace though he 
be, would scarcely have been satisfied without an 
episcopal charge. 

Luncheon over, we set forth again, but the grouse 
remained wild, and only here and there could we 
pick up a strayed reveller. Still, by dint of fairly 
accurate shooting, we made up our bag to eight 
brace, and got back at half-past five to a grand 
Northumbrian tea of scones and girdle-cakes and 
countless other delicacies. 

After dinner, when the time of smoking had 
come, Tully was fetched from his cottage hard by to 
sing to us his one song. He showed some reluctance 
at first, and assured us that his wife would never 
forgive him if she heard he had sung; but at last he 
consented to give us “The Spectator,” which he 
described as not being a song at all, but “just an 
auld rhyme.” Here are three verses of this shock- 
ingly cynical, and frequently unintelligible, effusion :— 

I am an auld spectator, I work in the dark ; 
I note my neighbour’s failings but to pour down the mark ; 
It’s the spirits o’ senses, the Commons o’ ground 
Where everyone is over false, and no one looks arounds 
(Chorus. ) 
To my fa-rum-de-reedle-o-de-reedle-de-reedle-de-ree lle- (ad lid.) -de- 
reedle-eum. 
It’s the physeecian, he brags of his learning and travel; 
He can both cure the gout, the grit, and the gravel ; 
It’s he’s been at Burning Mountain, he’s been at Lot's Wife, 
And yet the leein’ vagabone was never oot o’ Fife. 
(Chorus as before. 
It’s the barber wi’ his razor; he’s greatly to blame; 
He’s like a hemp heckler in auld recklin’ Kame. 
When he shaves off yere beard it’s fit to gar ye greet; 
It’s a mercy if he no takes a spale off yere cheek. 


Not a profession or an employment was left 





unsearified by the time Tully had finished his 
ditty. 

Thereupon we went to bed, and I dreamed that I 
was shooting at a big pack of driven dowagers, and 
bringing them down by dozens to the chorus of 
Tully’s song. 

“ Daft auld man!” said Mrs. Tully next morning. 
“I’ve aye tellt him they're only lauchin’ at him when 
he sings.” 








THE FINANCIAL OUTLOOK IN VICTORIA. 


evn 
MELBOURNE, August Ist. 


HE last month has been crowded with events of 

importance. Among these the place of honour 
belongs to the Treasurer’s Budget statement, which 
was delivered on Thursday last. Sir Graham Berry 
has come to his task with the advantage possessed 
by no other public man, that he is wholly irrespons- 
ible for the sins of the last six years; the alleged 
profusion of the first period or the blundering finance 
of the second. This has undoubtedly made it easier 
for him to prepare a Budget; but it is his merit that 
he has risen to the situation, and elaborated a very 
drastic and comprehensive scheme of reform. Sir 
Graham estimates the deficiency at more than a 
million and a half. He has included in this some 
items which might be demurred to, as they have 
been provided for by sales of land; but even if we 
deduct all that comes under this head, there is an 
undoubted deficit of a million and a quarter, the 
result of a disastrous falling-off in almost every 
branch of revenue, and of an exorbitant scale 
of expenditure. Roughly speaking, Sir Graham 
proposes to economise £320,000 a year in ex- 
penditure, and to raise an additional million by 
new taxation. So far as I can judge, the economies 
are feasible, if Parliament will consent to them, and 
are not over-estimated. A pro ratd tax on official 
salaries, and the reduction of office staffs by calling 
on a good many men who are over sixty to retire, 
are reforms that no one will seriously demur to. The 
Treasurer's estimate of savings to be effected in the 
Railway Service is so moderate that it is not unlikely 
to be verified. His difficulty will be over the pro- 
posals to reduce the grants to municipalities, and 
the sums with which mining is subsidised. The 
municipal endowment affects every member in the 
House. The money given in this way is, on the 
whole, judiciously expended, and it goes mainly to 
the employment of those unskilled labourers who 
are just now out of work by the thousand. The 
subsidy to the mining industry stands on a very 
different footing. It is distributed by the Minister 
on the advice of district mining boards—very un- 
satisfactory bodies—and has hitherto served no pur- 
pose but to relieve a number of unsuccessful mining 
companies from a portion of their calls. As, how- 
ever, the mining interest is a very compact one, it is 
certain to oppose the withdrawal of anything it has 
received, and is likely, I fear, to be too strong for 
the Government. 

No one in England will object to the enhance- 
ment of the stamp duties, to an increase in the 
probate rates, to higher local postage rates, or to an 
excise on beer; but there will, I fear, be much un- 
favourable criticism of the increases in some of our 
Customs duties, from which the Treasurer hopes to 
gain a quarter of a million a year. It should, how- 
ever, in common fairness be remembered that the 
immediate problem is not to construct the best 
possible tariff, but to pay our creditors without 
going into the loan market again. Even as it is, 
and assuming all his proposals to be carried, Sir 
Graham calculates that it will take two years and a 
half to free ourselves from debt. The Conservative 
Argus says that “ the luxury” of complete solvency 
“is dearly bought by 45 or 50 per cent. Customs 
duties.” So far as I can see, there is no response to 
this pleasant suggestion, that we may drift along 
for five years to come in a state of entanglement, 
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idly waiting for something to turn up. The 
general feeling, I am sure, is that no sacrifice can be 
too great to establish an equilibrium in our finances. 
Therefore, I am convinced that the thorough-going 
character of the new Budget will be its best re- 
commendation with the country at large. Of 
course, it may easily turn out that some of the 
proposals need to be modified. The increased 
rate on engines, for instance, may be demurred to 
by the farmers. It is possible, too, that some 
articles, such as sugar, could be made to yield a 
good deal of revenue at the cost of an imperceptible 
burden to the consumer. Altogether, however, I 
believe, Parliament will give the Treasurer a free 
hand, and would have been highly dissatisfied if the 
policy of temporising had been continued. I know 
from a sure source that the Opposition has decided 
for some time past to do nothing that will embarrass 
the Government if it shows itself capable of restor- 
ing public credit. The immediate impression pro- 
duced by Sir Graham's speech has been highly 
favourable ; but members will not commit themselves 
to a decided expression of opinion till they have 
heard the opinion of the constituencies. That Mel- 
bourne will favour the Budget seems to be assumed. 
That the farmers will do so is a little less certain. 
What the Government hopes is that the bribe of an 
increased stock tax will be all potent with the 
agricultural interest. 

I wish it were possible to write as hopefully of 
private business matters as of public credit. 
Unhappily, no sooner are we out of one trouble, 
than we seem to be plunged into another. The 
silver mines of Broken Hill have been a great source 
of wealth to the two colonies, in which their shares 
are principally held, Victoria and South Australia. 
Two of them have paid large dividends; and 
thousands of miners have been employed in them, 
and a great market for South Australian produce 
developed. Broken Hill, however, has been the head- 
quarters of Unionism in its most aggressive form; 
and now that silver is steadily falling in value the 
directors declare it to be impossible to continue 
working under the old agreement with the Miners’ 
Union. The minimum rate of wages—three pounds 
a week a man—is not objected to, as Broken Hill is 
a@ very costly place to live at, getting all its supplies, 
and sometimes even its water, from many miles’ 
distance. What the directors say is, that under 
union rules they are compelled to employ men whom 
they find to be more or less valueless, and very often 
to employ two men where only one is needed. They 
wish to substitute a system of contracts by which 
men shall be paid by the work they do, and under 
which, as they say, any commonly good man might 
earn his ten shillings aday. The miners’ reply is that 
ten shillings a day is the smallest wage which anyone 
ought to receive at Broken Hill; that the two 
richest mines have paid incomparably more in 
dividends than they have spent in wages; that con- 
tract work will assuredly end in breaking down the 
rate of remuneration; and that day-labour is the less 
expensive in the end, as it is never scamped. My 
impression is that the directors are right in the 
practical issue, but that they have acted in a very 
high-handed and imperious manner, as if they 
wished to provoke a contest in which the union 
funds might be dissipated. They have refused to 
submit to arbitration, which is, perhaps, right, but 
they have also refused to hold a conference, on the 
excuse that the miners had posted pickets to inter- 
cept and argue with blacklegs. Considering that 
Broken Hill is absolutely in the hands of the miners, 
and that the New South Wales Government, in its 
dread of alienating the labour vote, is taking no 
effectual steps to prevent disorder, the conduct of 
the miners has, I think, been singularly free from 
reproach. Many of the men have scattered to find 
work elsewhere, and those who remain behind find 
picketing a very wholesome outlet for their energies. 
It was attended with some disorders at first, but 
these have been suppressed by public opinion; and 





the men have been thoroughly well conducted for 
the last three weeks. Their great hope is that part 
of the Proprietary mine, which is believed to be in- 
secure, will cave in. If this does not happen—and 
the manager says there is no fear of it—I imagine 
the directors are bound to win, and are likely to 
make an inexorable use of their victory. The wanton 
strike of 1890 has culminated in an industrial war, 
which may easily reduce the Australian to the con- 
dition of the European labourer. 

The past month has also produced several stormy 
meetings of shareholders, and some unfortunate dis- 
closures about the management of companies that 
have gone into liquidation. When the crash began 
last year Mr. Munro’s Government hurried through 
a Bill, to provide that, when a company was in volun- 
tary liquidation, it could not be forced into a com- 
pulsory liquidation unless a petition was presented 
to the court signed by one-third of the creditors of 
any company having no creditors outside of Victoria, 
or one-fourth of the creditors of any company having 
creditors outside of the Colony. There has been an 
unfortunate instance of compulsory liquidation, in 
which a criminal prosecution instituted against the 
directors and managers had ended in very inadequate 
results, and had the indirect effect of depreciating 
the assets of the company very seriously. Influenced 
very much by this and similar cases, the two Houses 
passed the Bill without a dissentient voice in the 
Assembly, and with the praise of our best financiers 
in the Council. The immediate effect was to relieve 
public anxiety. Gradually, however, the Act has 
been used very largely to screen negligent, or even 
culpable, directors. Their method of procedure has 
been to abstain from making or enforcing calls 
that might avert an impending trouble, and, 
when a writ against them has been issued, to 
call a meeting of shareholders, and inform it that 
the company must go at once into voluntary 
liquidation, and that there is not even a week’s 
time for investigation or for concerting remedial 
measures. Invariably, the directors have been 
strong enough to defeat all opposition. It has been 
found, however, in several instances, that the com- 
pany is so hopelessly insolvent that the whole 
amount due on the shares has to be called up at 
once ; and the shareholders, who are thus defrauded 
ef the relief they expected from voluntary liquida- 
tion, are beginning to make indignant inquiry into 
the rose-coloured reports which every company has 
published down to the very last days of its existence. 
The broad results prove to be that every company 
has sunk money in speculative purchases of land, 
which has been entered at boom-value, with interest 
added ; that large sums of money have been advanced 
on the security of shares now valueless; and that in 
some instances directors have formed companies to 
buy land from themselves, or have speculated with 
the shareholders’ money. It is fair to remember, on 
the other side, that the men most responsible for the 
present ruin are involved in it themselves, because 
they never attempted to unload upon the public. It 
is also, I think, correct to say that it has been hardly 
possible for a company investing money in Victoria 
during the past year to avoid heavy loss. Still, the 
position is a deplorable one, and I feel bound to notice 
it, as I have written about the management of our 
companies in more favourable terms than seems to 
have been deserved. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





REAL LICENSING REFORM. 


Srr,—In last week’s SPEAKER I read an article on temper- 
ance legislation offering certain suggestions, some of which seem 
to me admirable. But the argument by which you attempt to 
dispose of the direct veto emboldens me to make some comments 
on your conclusions. 

The contention appears to be that the direct veto, or local 
prohibition, can be shown to be ineffectual for two reasons— 
first because, after twenty years of able advocacy, it has not yet 
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been tried; and, secondly, because the people of England spend 
£140,000,000 a year in intoxicating liquor. “They,” “the 
temperance enthusiasts,” you go on to say, “ have had their own 
way during the twenty years that have passed since the abandon- 
ment of Mr. Bruce's Bill, and have accomplished nothing.” I 
hold, however, that the temperance party are now in the position 
of the Home Rulers, who, after a similar experience of agitation, 
at last see a Government in power pledged to the general prin- 
ciples of their demand. If this is failure, it is a failure we have 
worked hard and long to accomplish, and the disappointment is 
not as yet very bitter. 

When the reform of the liquor laws was incorporated by the 
Liberals in their party programme at Neweastle, they pledged 
themselves almost to a man to carry this out by giving local 
control in the form of the direct veto, and I would refer your 
readers to the tabulated statements of the votes cast for this 
measure, compiled by Mr. Edward Boreham, to demonstrate the 
fact that a majority of 274,298 votes were cast in favour of 
direct veto candidates at the last General Election. 

The epithet “‘ vague generalities,’ which you have used with 
regard to the very specifie measures promised by these candid- 
ates, seems to me singularly inappropriate, for “ direct veto” and 
“no compensation” are terms that are very definitely understood 
throughout the length and breadth of England; and these are 
measures to whick the party is most undoubtedly pledged. 
Strangely enough, however, although you dispose of the direct 
veto in the first half of your argument, you revive it again in 
the outline of the proposed Bill, which has many points to be 
commended. 

If, however, licences are to be withdrawn because the licensed 
houses are doing harm to the community, it seems inconsistent 
to seek the perpetuation for three years of that which is admitted 
to be inimical to the publie weal. It is almost superfluous to 
add that the honour of the Liberal party is pledged to resist the 
oo pe se of compensation. The signs of the times during these 
ast years have given ample warning to even the most sanguine 
among those connected with the liquor interest. 

The result of the late elections is the best answer as to 
whether public opinion is ready to support the principle of the 
direct veto, which has been fought out openly and squarely on 
almost every political platform during the last few weeks; and 
the argument that the measures to which candidates most 
willingly pledged themselves were not then considered “ im- 
racticable or beyond our reach” is best answered by looking 
beck over the speeches made by those men whom we rejoiced to 
return to power, for in them we find no echo of the note sounded 
in your article that the great desideratum is the “ least possible 
ehange " in existing conditions.—I remain, Sir, yours truly, 

IsABEL SOMERSET, 
British President of the World’s Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union, 47, Victoria Street, London. 


S1r,—For over fifty years I have been, in both principle and 
ractice, an uncompromising abstainer from aleoholic liquors. I 
ave endeavoured to carefully consider and fairly weigh the pros 

and cons of the liquor traffic. I notice your statements and 
opinions as expressed in THe SPEAKER of the 3rd and the 10th 
inst. Will you pardon me if I venture to submit that, on some 
points of this important question, you are reasoning under mis- 
conceptions, yet with laudable intentions ? 

1. You say you do not believe that in any but a few excep- 
tional districts this veto could be enforced.—-But, however few 
they might be, why not let the inhabitants have the power to 
keep the public-house nuisance out of their midst ? 

2. You appear to consider prohibition would be attempted in 
direct opposition to the expressed wishes of a decided majority 
of the per But prohibition would be adopted oaly by the 
declared sentiment of a large majority; and madly therefore, a 
law of the people’s own creation, there is good reason to conclude 
it would work smoothly, satisfactorily, and successfully. 

3. You think the prohibitionists would require the veto to be 
irrevocable.—I am not aware that they would attempt to impose 
such a condition; but, taught and impressed by numerous 
examples of prohibition already existing, they believe the people 
would be well content to continue to live delivered from the 
mischiefs aud miseries engendered by, and inseparable from, the 
liquor traffic. 

4. You consider the decisions of the people, when declared 
for prohibition and the direet veto, should then pass through the 
hands of certain councils.—I am persuaded that the prohibitionists 
desire to give such gentlemen no such trouble. They are of opinion 
they could do the business much better themselves than it 
would be done if passed through the sieves of such bodies of 
men. 

5. It eannot be too well known that it is impossible for pro- 
hibitionists to unite with any class or party proposing to regulate 
the liquor traffic; it is not regulation, but prohibition, abolition, 
annihilation, and extinction, and nothing less, that will satisfy 
this anti-liquor party. They hold that this traffic has cursed and 
plundered and destroyed the people too long already, and now it 
should as quickly as possible Se aavaieed from the land. 


Much more might be said, but I forbear to trespass further 





on your space and kindness.—Thanking you, in anticipation, for 

allowing this letter to appear in your valuable periodical, I am, 

Sir, obediently yours, GEORGE VERNEY. 
Park Lodge, Kingston-on-Thames, September 12th, 1892. 





Srr,—I hope that temperance reformers will not waste time 
and energy in Rossiilien the methods of the Alliance propaganda 
during the last thirty years. There is the less need for this 
inasmuch as that propaganda, whatever its shortcomings, has at 
last secured the official adhesion of the Liberal party to the one 
clear principle that a decisive majority of any community should 
have the same power that a landlord now has of refusing to 
allow licences within their jurisdiction. That being so, and 
most Liberal members being pledged to the direct veto, it may 
be assumed that it will be included in any licensing Bill. On 
the other hand, Sir W. Lawson's letter is an assurance that the 
Alliance will not only not oppose, but will “ enthusiastically 
support” a Bill which (in addition to the direct veto) would 
within a limited time reduce the number of public-houses to (say) 
one for every thousand inhabitants, with still further reductions 
if desired by public opinion; and also provide for strict super- 
vision and effective control by the bye-laws of the local authority. 

Here, surely, we have the outlines of a measure on which all 
temperance reformers could heartily unite, which, while allow- 
ing full scope for the exercise of the direct veto, would also effect 
immense reforms—which all good citizens would approve—in 
the vast number of places where the veto would be impossible of 
attainment. 

I do not like a plébiscite in the abstract, but it seems to be 
a necessary machinery for the complete veto, and there would 

wrobably be many advantages in following the precedent of the 
Velsh Loeal Option Bill (which was read a second time last 
year), and allowing any reduction of number below the statutory 
maximum, and possibly any further limitation of the statutory 
hours of closing, to be settled also by a direct vote of the rate- 
payers. Such a vote would be accepted as a settlement for some 
time much more readily than the chance decision of an elected 
body; and when the chief matters of contention were thus 
settled, there would be little left to arouse the strong feeling at 
other local elections which so many anticipate in connection 
with this matter. In fact, if the licensing authority had prac- 
tically only to allot a specified number of licences to the highest 
bidder or otherwise, the composition of that body becomes of 
less importance, and there would be little objection to the present 
magistrates; while the making of bye-laws could be entrusted 
to Town or District Councils, and the necessity thus avoided for 
new Licensing Boards, with the consequent addition to the in- 
creasing number of local elections, which so continually add new 
terrors to life. 

May I, in conclusion, mention two points which should not 
be overlooked in any complete scheme? One is the absolute 
necessity fer the substitution of other sources of income for the 
liquor licence duties, which now form so large a part of the 
revenue of County Councils, and thus practically bar any large 
reduction in their number. 

The other is the great desirability of allowing the experiment 
to be tried (where it is locally desired) of abolishing the private 
interest in the sale of drink by allotting all licences to a com- 
pany whose profits would be limited to 5 r cent. on capital, 
and under proper regulations which would (inter alia) prevent 
the surplus being applied in aid of rates. I admit that the 
successes claimed for the Swedish and Norwegian systems are 
probably due more to the reduction in the number than to the 
alteration in the management of the houses; but it is not easy 
to see how the change could possibly be for the worse, and the 
cessation of private interest in the retail sale would certainly 
largely remove an influence which is often (as during the late 
elections) very demoralising to our national life. At any rate, if 
tried in only a few towns, the experiment could hardly fail to 
afford valuable results for future guidance.— Yours truly, 

W. S. Rowntree. 

Granville Road, Scarborough, September 12th, 1892. 





Sir,—The great difficulty in effecting the reformation of a 
bad system which has been in existence for many years is the 
impatience of reformers. It is eminently so in the case of the 
licensing laws ; and everyone who is familiar with the evils of 
the present system, and who wishes the question to be dealt 
with in a statesmanlike and efficient manner, must be grateful 
to you for the way in which it is treated in Tue Speaker of 
last week and to-day. Your remark is most true that the 
teetotal party (in its widest sense) do nothing to help forward 
any remedy which is not in accordance with their views of the 
use of alcohol in any form. It isa good thing to point out that 
twenty precious years have been lost since Mr. Bruce’s Bill was 
abandoned, every year of which might have brought us nearer 
to the point of resumption by the public, through their repre- 
sentatives, of all licences throughout the country. 

Although the licence of a public-house is for one year, and 
has to be renewed from year to year, the renewal is re as 
a matter of course, and itis well known that large sums are = 
for licences because the custom has been well established. © 
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refusal to renew a licence is so exceptional that for all practical 
purposes it is bought and sold as a private possession, Mr. 
Brace proposed that at the end of ten years from the passing of 
his Bill, there should be a different understanding as to the nature 
and terms of a licence; it was, in fact, a notice to holders of 
licences that they must be prepared to pay, in some form or 
other, for renewals at the end of ten years; that is to say, the 
value of the licence, to a trader, would then be public property. 
It was a judicious proposal to make, but the shortness of the 
time mentioned frightened the members of the trade whose 
money was invested in that class of business; they knew they 
had paid more in premiums than could be recovered out of profits 
during that period, and the prospective loss seemed too heavy 
to be borne. Their opposition was effectual, and the reforming 
zeal of that parliamentary session evaporated. If further 
attempts to legislate had been made, still adhering to the same 
principle, there is very little doubt an extension of time would 
have satisfied the reasonable demands of the publicans, and now 
we should have been within reach of the first essential of licens- 
ing reform, viz., the unquestioned right of the public to the 
value of a monopoly created by itself for good and sufficient 
reasons of State policy. Nor would any licensed victualler or 
brewer have ventured to breathe the word “ compensation.” 

I admit the principle you advocate in your article of the 3rd 
September is a right one; but I do not think you are correct in 
assuming that the term of notice which would have been sufficient 
in 1872 wonld be sufficient at the present moment. The effect 
of the abandonment of Mr. Bruce’s Bill was to enhance the value 
of licences, inasmuch as it seemed to give weight to the conten- 
tion that they had, by long usage, become a sort of private free- 
hold. 

This is not a question of whether, by putting the licensing 
system on a proper basis, a stop can be put to drinking or not, 
but there are many obvious reasons why the trade in liquor should 
be regulated by law; and something may be done by that regula- 
tion to lessen the consumption. Eventually publie opinion, in at 
least some districts, would even lead to total prohibition; but in 
the immediate future the trade will not be much affected in 
extent. It may, then, be fairly asked, Would it be just or politic 
to carry out your suggestion that the present holder of a licence 
should be made to pay again, at the end of three years, the full 
value of it, which he has only just paid to the preceding holder? 
I cannot see how such a proceeding will benefit the community 
from a teetotal point of view, for the trade of the house will be 
carried on as before, and certainly there would be good ground 
for looking upon it as an act of confiscation. 

The pressing need of the hour, in order that no more valuable 
time may be lost, is the passing of an Act of Parliament (1) 
fixing a time, at a sufficiently long future date, when all licences 
should fall into the hands of public bodies (without interfering 
with existing conditions which cause licences to lapse at the rate of 
two or three hundred a year); (2) prohibiting the granting of any 
new licences except for a fixed term of years and on payment of 
their value,—I am, etc., 

10th September, 1892. 


Srr,—Your recent articles upon this question, and the 
correspondence which they have evoked, give good promise that 
it may be possible to establish a working agreement amongst 
temperance reformers in favour of some early and adequate 
measure of temperance legislation. 

If good citizens who are not teetotalers and the temperance 

rty can work in close and cordial alliance, their joint forces are 
irresistible. Their united action defeated the compensation 
clauses in 1888 and 1890, and, acting in concert, they will be 
able to overcome the tremendous opposition which any effective 
Licensing Bill is certain to encounter. But neither party can 
win in this struggle without the help of the other. 

Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s letter in your last issue is of the 
happiest angury. He says (the italies are my own): “ Suppose 
that the Government adopt your plan next Session, and bring in 
a Bill on those lines—containing also our indispensable proviso 
that the authorities should issue no licenees at all in those places 
where they should receive instructions from the inhabitants so to 
refrain from iicensing—my belief is that it would secure the 
most enthusiastic popular support.” 

These words, I take it, carry the meaning that if the 
Government introduce a licensing measure, framed distinctly 
in the interests of temperance, which contains the “ in- 
dispensable proviso” of the direet veto, Sir Wilfrid will 
use his great influence to assist in the passing of such a Bill 
in its integrity. 

If the influential leaders of the temperance party approach 
the legislative question in this large and practical spirit we 
shall, at last, be within sight of the promised ind. 

Within the last twelve or eighteen months there has been a 
remarkable crystallisation of opinion upon the essential pro- 
visions of a Licensing Bill. 

1. The Bishop of Chester and Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
with you that compensation is inadmissible, whilst the former, 
perhaps both, would accept your proposal to give a brief notice 
to the trade. 





2. There will be an almost universal assent to the proposition 
that the number of licensed houses is excessive, and an adoption 
of your proposal that after a certain fixed date the number of 
licensed houses shall, by the action of Parliament, be reduced, 
so as not to exceed a maximum proportion of one to a thousand 
in towns. This would reduce the number of public-houses and 
beer-houses in the United Kingdom from 124,000 to about 
40,000. 

5. You propose that the licensing powers now exercised by 
the magistrates shall be taken over by the “local authority.” As 
Mr. Morley said, ‘‘ The whole opinion of the times is in favour 
of transferring the control of these matters to representative 
bodies.” 

4. Then there is the direct popular veto, in either its English 
or Welsh form—Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s “ indispensable proviso” 
—respecting which it is sufficient to say that no great measure of 
licensing reform could be passed which did not inelude this 
proviso. 

I believe that upon these four proposals, which are of the first 
magnitude, a large measure of agreement has already been estab- 
lished ; of course, many subsidiary questions arise in connection 
with these propositions. I have endeavoured to deal with some of 
these in a pamphlet which I shall be glad to send to any of your 
readers who may care to see it. But, in addition to these four 
propositions, there are the exceedingly important proposals made 
by yourself and by the Bishop of Chester, that power should be 
given to the localities to take the trade out of private hands and 
conduct it with the object of selling as little drink as possible, 
instead of as much as possible. 

The advocates of prohibition point to the great results which 
have been brought about in Portland (Maine) and some other 
small towns and country districts in the United States. But it 
is important to note that the population of Portland is only about 
35,000, and that no large city in the United States, and no large 
city in any English-speaking country, has permanently adopted 
prohibition; nor does any large city appear likely to do so. 
It may be confidently stated that, so far as English-speakin 
countries are concerned, the problem of the intemperance o 
large towns remains unsolved. I believe that in none have any 
results been achieved at all commensurate with those in Gothen- 
burg (population in 1889, 97,677) and Stockholm (population 
over 200,000). Sir F. R. Plunkett, in his report to Lord Salisbury 
in 1890, states that in Gothenburg the consumption of spirits 
has fallen from 28°90 litres per head in 1876 to 16°05 litres in 
1889; and that in Stockholm the rate of improvement has 
been nearly the same. Now, as one-third of the population of 
England ard Wales is to be found in twenty-eight towns, of which 
the least populous numbers about 79,000, and only five of the 
twenty-eight number less than 100,000, no licensing measure could 
be regarded as satisfactory which did not give localities, and 
especially large towns, the power to use what experience 
has shown to be the most effective agency yet discovered for 
grappling with the intemperance of large towns. 

My object, however, is not now to discuss the Gothenburg 
scheme, but rather to urge upon all who are interested in 
temperance reform the supreme importance, at this juncture, 
of united action, and to indicate how much progress has already 
been made towards a working agreement upon some of the 
vital points that must be dealt with in any licensing measure.— 
Yours truly, JosEPH ROWNTREE. 

St. Mary’s, York. 


[WE have received many other letters on this subject, for which 
we have been unable to find room this week. Other 
correspondence is also held over.—EpD. SPEAKER. | 


“AN ENGLISHMAN IN PARIS.” 


Srr,—I ask the publishers of Sir Richard Wallace’s 
Reminiscences to declare who was the “ Editor’ that wrote 
the Notes to that book. I ask them to show their hands 
fair down on the table-—Yours faithfully, 

September, 1892. 


Joun O'NEILL. 


THE FORMATION OF DEW. 


Srr,—Your very interesting article in your issue of August 
27th, on the Formation of Dew, has created a sensation which was 
probably not intended—a sensation approaching to consterna- 
tion among the students of inductive logic. It was worded at 
certain points in such a way 4s to suggest that Wells’s Theory 
of Dew had been upset. “ Until recently,” your contributor says, 
“Dr. Wells was the great authority on the subject.” Dr. Wells 
was the great authority on the subject! Does your contributor 
quite sealies what this means? Did not Sir John Herschel, the 
great founder of inductive logic, quote Dr. Wells’s research as 
“one of the most beautiful specimens we can call to mindef 
inductive experimental inquiry” ? And has it not been quoted 
ever since as such by Mill and all other writers on scientific 
method? If Wells’s Theory of Dew goes, what remains? 
Your contributor seems to strike at the very root of scientific 
certainty. 

But does he not somewhat exaggerate the contradiction 
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between Mr. Aitken and Dr. Wells? I have not seen Mr. 
Aitken’s original papers on the subject, but, according to your 
contributor’s account, it is only regarding the source of the 
aqueous vapour that he and Dr. Wells differ, and this was not 
an essential part of the famous Theory of Dew. The essence of 
the theory was that dew is condensed on cooling surfaces from 
layers of aqueous vapour in contact with them. Where that 
vapour comes from, and when it comes, whether from the 
ground or from the wpper air, and whether on the same night 
that the dew is formed or before, are subordinate and collateral 
questions. All honour to Mr. Aitken for settling them. His 
experimental inquiries, judging from your interesting account 
of them, seem to be “ beantiful specimens ” of that sort of thing 
as much as Dr. Wells’s. But surely they leave the beauty and 
the soundness of the earlier inquirer’s researches unimpaired. 
And is your contributor strictly accurate in saying that according 
to Dr. Wells’s theory the dew “falls” from the air as the poet 
of “ Annie Laurie” conceives it to fall? Certainly not in the 
form of visible moisture. And does he not go a little farther 
than Mr. Aitken in his lively paradox that the dew rises from 
the ground? As I understand his account of Mr. Aitken’s 
theory, it is not the dew that rises from the ground but the 
vapour from which the dew is afterwards formed—in the manner 
explained by Dr. Wells. If this explanation, which has for so 
long done duty as a model of scientifie sagacity and patience, 
had been upset, it would have shaken our faith in science; and 
itis reassuring to think that what Mr. Aitken has done has been 
to supplement rather than to overthrow. W. Mrnro. 
September Sth, L892 


“A POPULAR ERROR.” 


Srr,—Your correspondent Mr. Forbes White, in his criticism 
on “A Popular Error,’ misunderstands, as it seems to me, 
“ G. M.’s” contention, which, put in a few words, means simply 
this—that those who are generally recognised as landscape 
painters alone have on the whole succeeded better when they 
attempted absolute figure-painting than have the figure-painters 
when they delineated pure landseape. The theory is interesting 
and in a general way true, although there are exceptions, the 
chief of which is Rembrandt, whose noble landscape at Cassel I 
ean concur with Mr. White in appreciating. Whether Van der 
Meer of Delft and Gainsborough are exceptions in the strictest 
sense is not very clear, since both, I fancy, were first landscape 
artists, and afterwards adopted painting figures—in which ease, 
instead of being exceptions to the theory, they would become 
supports. 

Your correspondent endeavours laboriously to prove that 
Titian attained the highest excellence as a landscape painter in 
his backgrounds. They are doubtless magnificently coloured, 
and glow with the sentiment of the subject for which they are 
a setting. But are they landscapes at all in the true sense that 
Clande and Turner understood landscape? Do they declare 
that singleness of purpose, that intimate unity with nature 
found in work by the great masters of the art? think not. 

Velasquez, of course, painted several real landscapes, of 
which “ The Boar Hunt” in the National Gallery is an example. 
Although strong in treatment, and interesting as an experiment 
of the kind by sucha master of the human figure and character, 
it just wants that quiet sympathy with natural objects which 
prevents my admitting that “here one recognises the work of a 
great landscape-painter.” As for the backgrounds to “The 
Surrender of Breda” and “ Prince Balthazar,” they ean no more 
be considered serious attempts at landseape painting, per se, 
than can those of Van Dyck, Hals, Reynolds, and many others 
that I might mention. But when Mr. White instances in 
support of his argument the naive charming scenery from the 
pictures of Bellini, Cima, Basaiti, and Carpaccio, he surely 
cannot be serious. Why not at once adduce the same from Van 
yore and Diirer, or the fairy regions in fifteenth century stained 
saved In support of “ G. M.'s” theory there are many great 
andscape painters who have, when they wished, painted absolute 
figure-subjects supremely well. I pass Salvator Rosa by, as 
I cannot distinctly recall an example of his work in this domain. 
Nevertheless, I consider it rather unfair of your correspondent 
to misinterpret his opponent’s meaning concerning this artist. 
Surely when “G. M.” says, “the first landscape painter, 
Salvator Rosa,” he means the first in point of time—not 
of excellence. All real judges will agree in his praises of Corot 
and Turner as figure-painters. However, there are notable 
figure-subjects in the National Gallery by two great landscape 
painters whom he seems to have forgotten. The powerful 
and finely-painted portrait of a man by Cuyp proves that 

@ was a master here, as in the delineation of broad 
meadows lit by gentle sunlight. The grou» of the two young 
rinces and their tutor astonishes us with the versatility of 

ichard Wilson. Here is admissible composition and drawing ; 
and what character and expression of the era is portrayed in 
every line of the children’s spindle-limbs ! : 

It would seem, indeed, that whenever the great landscape 
painters attempted absolute figure-painting, they always accom- 
plished a success,—] remain, Sir, yours obediently, 

Reform Club. Epwarp Marty. 





TWILIGHT SOLEMNITY—LATE SUMMER. 





HE breeze that since the morn at will has blown 
In sudden subjugation dies away ; 

There is no movement in the woodbine spray, 
The trembling hazel-leaves have tranquil grown ; 
And ceasing from the murmurous monotone 

Which it has softly breathed throughout the day, 

The churchyard poplar, motionlessly grey, 
Broods, mourner-like, above the hillocks lone. 

Up from the homestead languorously swim 

The wan blue smoke-wreaths ; o'er the pensive corn 
Dusk gradually spreads her pinions dim, 

Spelling the spirit with a sense forlorn, 

As from beyond the cliff-lands’ shadowy rim 

The sad-voiced vespers of the sea are borne. 


WiLiiaAmM TOYNBEE. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





Tue Speaker Orrice, 
Friday, September 16th, 1892. 
YHE rise of Irish novel-making was fairly contem- 
poraneous with the birth of the English novel, 
and was no doubt a fashion that spread here from 
London. Henry Brooke, who published “ The Fool 
of Quality” in five volumes in 1766, was a law 
student at the Temple some years earlier, and had 
read his Richardson probably with avidity. “ The 
Fool of Quality” has little that is Irish about it, 
except the accident of its author's birthplace. It 
was an age of enormous pen-power, and the number 
of his tragedies and comedies and his didactic and 
heroic poems nearly equalled the number of his 
children, which was twenty-two. One of them was 
the Miss Charlotte Brooke who translated the 
Reliques of Irish Poetry. 


Maturin has even less that is Irish. He wrote 
romances that were a mixture of “ Vathek” and 
“The Castle of Otranto.” He liked lurid-sounding 
names, clanking chains, ghosts in armour, rotting 
dungeons, and the like. The fashionable hero of the 
time always stalked through the book, his head 
muffled in a cloak—or if a cowl, so much the better. 


Miss Edgeworth was really the first Irish novelist 
who counts, and, being a classic, she holds her place 
above Carleton’s bigger personality. A prim little 
person, like Fanny Burney or Jane Austen, she grew 
up in the constant companionship of her father, a 
thinker in days when the gentry paid other folk 
to do their thinking, a theorist, a Deist, a disciple 
of Rousseau, a shameless person who married four 
wives, and told the world afterwards that the second 
and third were sisters, and he had been in love with 
the second during the lifetime of the first. Without 
this unprejudiced parent Maria Edgeworth would 
scarcely have gone to the relations between the 
Irish gentry and the people for her work. There 
were plenty of Lady Delacours in London society 
for her delicate and minute pen. Her father 
brought her home to Edgeworthstown in the Co. 
Longford, settled her as his agent, and so gave her 
exceptional opportunities of seeing down into the 
lives of the people. The tatterdemallion gentry 
round about them little knew what a chiel taking 
notes they had among them. Miss Edgeworth 
had a large, well-ordered intellect; a mind swept 
and garnished; she was receptive, painstaking, 
sympathetic ; she gave her imagination no fling, being 
conscientious in writing down what she saw, without 
hazardous guesses at what she could not see. She 
was writing her prim children’s books while “ Castle 
Rackrent”’ and “ The Absentee” were germinating. 
These latter books deserve to be classics, for they 
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depict wonderfully the irresponsible free-living 
gentry of the day, shut away from the serious life 
about them by their retainers, the Mickey Frees 
and the like, as securely as if the old feudal castles 
hemmed them in ; out-at-elbows, gay, tawdry, feast- 
ing while one famine after another stalked through 
the land, and utterly oblivious of the unhappy 
people and the Encumbered Estates Act which was 
to be their day of reckoning. Despite Miss Edge- 
worth’s fair, disciplined mind, there is something 
dreary about her books; not the dreariness of 
melancholy, for that hung over Ireland like the 
blight on the potatoes, but a dreariness of something 
oldmaidish and moralising. As Madame de Staél 
said, she loses herself in a sad utility. 





She saw the gentry from the point of view of 
one of themselves, and therefore with less bitterness. 
Carleton saw them from the peasant’s point of view. 
The child of peasants, oppression and hardship 
were bred in his bones. His youth was sicklied 
over by lurid hues of the reprisals after the Rebellion, 
pitch-cappings, floggings, hangings; those first dreary 
years of the century were one succession of famines. 
I don’t suppose his big body was ever without 
hunger, for the sustenance to be taken from a little 
farm, such as the Carletons owned, would be of the 
scantest and roughest. His father was a great 
story-teller ; his mother a singer of the sweet Gaelic 
songs ; and, despite the poverty and the famines, the 
social life among the Irish peasantry—the gathering 
about each other’s hearths—still lived. It was the 
48 famine, the emigration and the poor-houses 
killed that out. Carleton looked on, all his young 
days, at the bitter endeavours to wring from sodden 
and sterile earth, under perpetually rainy skies, the 
rent for the landlord. He was a peasant through 
and through, but he had not the peasant endurance 
that is almost like a virtue of the beasts that perish. 
In his genius there is much of the clay and the earth 
—of the animal, one would say, if the term would 
not be taken to mean something so widely different. 
The sadness in his work is a profound animal sad- 
ness, helpless, simple, belonging to more elementary 
forms of life than ours. He rose up out of his fellows 
to speak and prophesy, like a great animal bulk 
slowly turning, that should exemplify the revolt of 
animals against a long reign of cruelty. He assailed 
his betters—save the mark!—with his great, un- 
cynical scorn, but he saw, too, the rags and tatters 
oppression had fretted into the peasant integrity 
about him. His lapse to Protestantism was probably 
a contempt for the cult of the other world that 
made folk indifferent to bad management in this. 
But Souperism he found more intolerable, and, re- 
turning to the faith of his fathers, he lashed the 
unctuousness he had not been able to stomach. His 
books are very melancholy reading. His gaiety is 
not high-hearted, nor his pathos tender. There is 
something about him always rough and half-formed. 





Carleton told the thoughts of his dumb brethren 
down there about their fiddling and dancing op- 
pressors. His chilly passion, his elementary gloom, are 
things apart. The Banims, who were his successors in 
story-telling, had no such mission. They were of the 
little bourgeoisie, and they aimed at no more than to 
depict the life about them. John shows something 
akin to Carleton’s repellent power in that horrible 
book, “ The Nowlans”’; I say horrible, because it is 
so overmasteringly dreary. John went to London 
and fought there for fameas a playwright. He was 
delicate in health, with incessantly aching bones, and 
a sad love-story behind him. Yet his poems show a 
sweet and wholesome temperament, in such as “ Sog- 
garth Aroon,” and “ Aileen”—not visible in the dis- 
tinctive part of “ Tales of the O'Hara Family,” that 
was his. His brother Michael, handsome and sweet- 
tempered, lived at home in his own Kilkenny, amid 
domestic peace and happiness. The gayer and lighter 
touches in the books are credits to him. He and 





John were so much intellectual twins that when 
John died Michael added little more to literature. 





Lever and Lover were young men about town of 
the Irish capital. Lever wrote for the public he 
knew, the college students, the army men, the fox- 
hunting Connaught squires, and the claret-loving 
landlords of the Kildare Street Club. The people 
asked for more of his dashing gaiety, and he gave it. 
He knew little of the people outside the capital, 
except in a picturesque aspect of theirs. He could 
appreciate their keen at a wake, as well as their 
sport at a wedding. He was a good fellow, a rare 
companion, with no shadow of responsibility on his 
jovial brows. He wrote from within the gentry 
class, and like them was well content to take the re- 
tainer at the Big House for a typical peasant. He 
had inimitable raciness, go, and high spirits. To 
read one of his books is like fox-hunting. Lover 
is often under-estimated. He was a big humorist, 
and he had much sympathy and kindliness. But he 
was a fashionable painter of the town, and Lever 
lived amid traditions of dare-devilry and duelling 
and the like; and went with the rollicking spirit 
that kept thought at bay. Between them they in- 
vented the stage Irishman, whom now you shall only 
find an impudent impostor, acting as a guide at 
Glendalough, or a boatman at Killarney, or, in stage 
accessories of rags and brogue, degrading himself 
for the pleasure of the American tourist on the quay 
at Queenstown. 





Truth to tell, the Irish are a melancholy people, 
a suspicious people, a self-conscious people, and a 
people full of a very stiff and shy dignity and reti- 
cence. 





Gerald Griffin, in “ The Collegians,” has given us 
the most artistic novel of its class yet produced in 
Ireland. He was scholarly and gentle, and his work 
is singularly accomplished, and full of tenderness and 
gentleness. He is very strong in some scenes of his 
great novel, but it is a tempered and placid strength. 
He himself, the most lovable of beings, was little 
adapted for a rude world. At 35, with success 
following on his footsteps, he dropped novel- and 
play-writing, and fled from the noisy world under 
the cloak of the Christian Brother. 





Kickham, the next peasant novelist—peasant in 
the sense that a farmer is, but a better-off peasant— 
was too gentle for harsh realism, He was a Fenian 
in "67, and suffered great hardships in his imprison- 
ment. He dragged out the latter years of his life 
stone-deaf and almost blind. When someone asked 
him in prison what he had missed most, he said :— 
“ Women, children, and fires.” It was an index to 
his extreme gentleness of disposition. Of his novels, 
the first, ‘Sally Kavanagh,” has all the Celtic gloom 
and mournfulness. “ Knocknagow,” a delightful 
book, full of wit, fun, and tender pathos, has been 
touched over by the faint golden mist of the idealist. 
Though he writes of the homeliest lives, they never 
seem work-a-day somehow, and in all the big, gay, 
gentle world he creates there are neither blots nor 
cankers. His longer books wander and are desul- 
tory. “Sally Kavanagh” is the one concentrated 
effort of his mind. But the charm of those others is 
exceedingly great, and I thought “ Knocknagow,” 
when I read it, the most delightful story of Irish life 
that could be written. 





In an exhaustive talk about Irish novels one would 
include the “Castle Daly” of Miss Annie Keary, 
“The Wearing of the Green” of Mr. Richard Ashe 
King, Mr. William O'Brien's “When We Were 
Boys,” the novels of Mr. Richard Dowling, Sheridan 
Le Fanu, Lewis Wingfield, and many others. But 
none of these contribute much to build up the things 
that shall be lasting in Irish fiction, which I take to 
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be the portraiture of the people in their habits as 
they live, habits that decay and change as surely as 
our every-day garments, and the mortal habits we 
lay down trusting to put on immortality. 





More Irish than any of them is a book called “A 
Ruined Race,” by Hester Sigerson, published a few 
years ago by Ward and Downey. It is perhaps too 
gloomy to win the popular suffrages, but it mirrors 
with painful fidelity and much power the misery and 
degradation that in old bad days in Ireland followed 
many an honourable family till it left them in the 
shameful poorhouse. The pictures of manners and 
thought and speech are extraordinarily lifelike, and 
the melancholy book is altogether most impressive. 





In Rosa Mulholland we have an idealist of 
another type from that of Kickham. She has a 
rarely poetical imagination; an exquisite fitness of 
words, a dreaminess that hangs round her creatures 
like a silver and transfiguring mist, a lofty spiritu- 
ality. She can write us a pure idyll, like her “ Wild 
Birds of Killeevy,” ora story of suffering and loss like 
those pathetic things she dreamed of, the Arf#an 
Islands and Inishboffin. Or, again, as in “ Marcella 
Grace,” she can paint us a woman's tragedy passion- 
ately and with conviction. She has the refinement 
of latter-day literature, and the devoutness and 
spiritual insight which are notes of her Catholicity. 
Her religion rarely evey looks out of her books, but 
they are informed throughout with the spirit of it. 
Then there is Mrs. Hartley, who scourges the Irish 
bourgeoisie with scorpions. She is a novelist of the 
middle-class—the very thing we want in Ireland—so 
far, but she is a censor without sympathy. She has 
more intellect than heart: indeed, I find her intellect 
of an amazing quality. She can be idyllic and 
pathetic when it pleases her, but that is not often. 
She knows one side of Irish life exceedingly well, 
but she lacks sympathy in portraying it, and shows 
up the frowsy spots with the greater thoroughness. 





The novelist of to-day who seems to me most in 
the line of Kickham and the Banims, Carleton and 
Miss Edgeworth, is Miss Emily Lawless, widely as 
she differs from all those. She has learnt the secret 
of the sad Western Country and the lonely lives it 
brings forth. She looks at Arfan and its people 
with the comprehending eyes of one who has the 
key of the big world, and she shivers at the grey 
lives as she does at the rocky soil, the grey sky, the 
pall of waters. The melancholy of the country and 
the long, dark Spanish faces gets into her work. 
“Hurrish” is almost savagely gloomy, but her last 
book, “Grania,” is exceedingly beautiful; Grania 
herself a desolate creature, but large, simple, noble, 
a great lonely figure that remains in your mind with 
the impressiveness of old legend. 





You will think Irish fiction is all melancholy. So 
it is—nearly all of it—for melancholy is the dominant 
note of the people. If Englishmen but understood 
this thoroughly, half the battle of a true comprehen- 
sion of us would be won. 

K. T. 
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MR. MIVART’S ESSAYS. 


Essays axp Cnrrricrsms. By St. George Mivart, F.R.S.L. Two 
vols. London: Osgood, McIlvaine & Co. 


M*® ST. GEORGE MIVART is incontestably one 

of the first biologists living. That, probably, 
every competent critic would admit. But Mr. Mivart 
is something more than a biologist; he is a well- 
trained metaphysician ; and his philosophy goes hand 
in hand with his physical science, to the great advan- 
tage of both. This, however, is not the limit of his 











qualifications. He is also an historian and an eccle. 
siologist, as these two goodly volumes amply prove, 
His papers on Jacobinism and the French Revolution, 
on the Ritual Monuments of the Anglican Church, 
and the history of the Franciscan Order, are no legs 
interesting and instructive than are his dissertations 
on the Descent of Man, on Specific Genius, or the 
Physiology of the Emotions. Whatever the subject 
with which Mr. Mivart deals, his treatment of it js 
marked by wide knowledge, close reasoning, and 
sound common sense. It is sometimes said that to 
be various is to be superficial. But Mr. Mivart is 
various without being superficial. We do not agree 
with all that he advances in the nine hundred pages 
before us. But whether we agree or disagree, his 
arguments always command the fullest and most 
respectful consideration. 

So much in general commendation of these 
volumes. And, in truth, it is easier to commend 
them generally than to criticise them in detail; 
because they extend over such a number of subjects, 
each one of which might supply a theme far in 
excess-of what our present space permits. Con- 
cerning the essays dealing with questions of physical 
science—they are chiefly in the second volume—we 
must content ourselves with saying that they are 
of special interest as vindicating the peculiar posi- 
tion which Mr. Mivart occupies in respect of the 
questions immediately arising from Mr. Darwin's 
doctrines. Mr. Mivart has been called “an evolu- 
tionist with a difference.” He agrees with Mr. 
Darwin, and Mr. Darwin’s disciples, as to the main 
lines cf descent and the value of classificatory struc. 
tures generally. But he considers Mr. Darwin's 
“power of reasoning to have been in an inverse 
ratio to his power of observation,” and regards him as 
“entangled in a radically false metaphysical system.” 
We, for our part, are of opinion that Mr. Darwin 
was not a follower of any metaphysical system. 
He relied upon what is called “common sense,” 
which, in philosophical questions, often turns out to 
be uncommon nonsense. Perhaps one of the most 
effective portions of Mr. Mivart’s polemic is that in 
which he controverts Mr. Darwin’s account of ethics. 
The gist of it is contained in two short sentences: 
“Mr. Darwin means by ‘the moral sense’ an instinct, 
and adds, truly enough, ‘that the very essence of 
an instinct is that it is followed independently of 
reason. But the very essence of moral action is 
that it is not followed independently of reason.” 
This is neat, and, as it seems to us, true. Very sug- 
gestive, too, is Mr. Mivart’s examination of Dr. 
Weismann’s theories on the beginning and end of 
life. This learned German is declared by not a few 
of his admiring fellow-countrymen to be another 
and a better Darwin. Mr. Mivart’s pungent criticism 
of the English naturalist’s doctrine of natural selec- 
tion is well known, and need not be repeated in 
detail here. It amounts to this: that the importance 
of natural selection as a factor in evolution has 
been vastly overrated by Darwin. That it is a factor 
Mr. Mivart does not deny, but he relegates it toa 
subsidiary place. The Teutonic savant goes far 
beyond his British predecessor, and ascribes all the 
adaptations met with in organic nature, and all new 
species, to natural selection. Mr. Mivart shows— 
conclusively as we think—in half a dozen pages, full 
of accurate knowledge and close reasoning, that this 
doctrine is untenable. Let us give a specimen of 
his argument—not, indeed, the most telling portion 
of it, but the best adapted for quotation here :— 

“ It has of late been ascertained that the gall which is found in 
plants punctured by the ichneumon-fly, Cynips, is not produced, as 
was supposed, by the effect of the puncture itself. It is produced 
subsequently, by the movements of the larva which is hatched from 
the egg laid by the Cynips when it effected the puncture. The pres- 
ence of this small moving body so stimulates the plant as to produce 
a definite result—the growth of the gall. This growth is useful 
enough to the grub, but is certainly useless to the plant, if not more 
or less prejudicial to it. It is surely too much to ask us to believe 
that the germ-plasm of the plant, in the first instance, before even, 
say, a single Cynips had visited it, had had the particles of its germ- 

lasm so arranged as to compel the plant to grow a complex structure 
ial not to it, but to its parasite! Surely the action of natural 
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selection would have led to the formation of a secretion or growth 
suitable for killing the intruder, not for nourishing and sheltering it ! 
Professor Weismann’s whole system is built up on Natural Selection. 
One instance, therefore, really irreconcilable with the latter theory is 
necessarily destructive to his own.” 







So much must suffice concerning the portion of 
these volumes which deals with physical science and 
the speculations not according to knowledge which 
are often put forward by distinguished masters of 
physical science. Readers who take no special in- 
terest in these topics—and, strange as it may seem 
to professors of physics, such readers there are— 
will find in Mr. Mivart’s first volume essays of 
another kind, not less suggestive, and attractive in 
a different way. Among them we may specially 
note an account of a visit paid by Mr. Mivart in 1885 
to some Austrian monasteries. It is perhaps pretty 
generally known that the Catholic Church in the 
Austrian Empire has escaped, to a large extent, the 
spoliation which she suffered in the rest of Con- 
tinental Europe, and still enjoys great possessions. 
But few are perhaps aware that the religious founda- 
tions in the Austro-Hungarian monarchy have lost 
little of their pristine splendour and wealth. These 
are what Mr. Mivart calls “rare examples of eccle- 
siastical survival.” And, as he well points out, they 
possess a special interest for Englishmen because they 
“enable us to form some conception of what St. 
Alban’s and St. Edmund's, Glastonbury and Canter- 
bury, might now be, had no change of religion 
taken place in England, and had our abbey-lands 
continued in possession of their monastic owners.” 
The vast monastery of St. Florian, the home of some 
ninety canons regular of St. Augustine, the great 
Benedictine house of Kremsmunster, sheltering one 
hundred monks and three hundred students—‘“ the 
prodigious monastery with its Babel-like observa- 
tory tower, the whole mass of its buildings rising 
from an elevated hill, overlooking the valley of 
Krems at its base”—and, again, “the magnificent 
palatial monastery of Milk, massed on the summit 
of a lofty cliff near the right bank of the Danube,” 
all receive from Mr. Mivart detailed and discrimi- 
nating description. Another very pleasant paper is 
the account of four weeks’ travel in Spain in 1889, 
which perhaps may have the practical result of 
inducing some of Mr. Mivart's readers to follow his 
example, since he avers that “the lodging, feeding, 
and travelling in that most interesting country can 
be effected with every reasonable comfort;” and 
that “Spanish inns and Spanish railways are most 
unjustly maligned.” 






















































PARKMAN’S “ HALF-CENTURY OF CONFLICT.” 

A Hatr-Centvury or Conritcr. By Francis Parkman, author of 
“Pioneers of France in the New World,” etc. In two vols, 
London: Macmillan & Co. 









In these two volumes Mr. Parkman gives us another 
instalment of that long series of histories in which 
he sets forth the annals of French conquest and 
colonisation in North America and the struggle with 
Great Britain and her colonies which it involved. 
Instead of beginning at the beginning and working 
down the stream of time, he has taken up sometimes 
an earlier, sometimes a later, period in the secular 
struggle. These volumes, though published some eight 
years later than his “ Montcalm and Wolfe,” deal 
with the half-century which led up to that final and 
decisive contest, and describe the raids and intrigues, 
varied occasionally by regular wars and treaties, 
which lie between 1700 and 1753—the year when 
the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle gave a short period of 
rest before the decisive struggle of the Seven Years’ 
War. They thus form the sixth part of the series 
which the author has called “ France and England 
in North America,” coming between Part V., “Count 
Frontenac,” and Part VII., “ Montcalm and Wolfe.” 
Of the two schools—the narrative and the philo- 
sophical—into which it is usual to divide historical 
Writers, Mr. Parkman belongs conspicuously to that 



























whose very strength and joy lie in telling a story. 
He is neither powerfully dramatic nor vividly pic- 
torial, and, although there is feeling in his narratives, 
it seldom rises to passion. But he has a simple, fresh, 
lucid way of describing and narrating, which reminds 
us of Mr. Thomas Hodgkin, though he is not quite equal 
to that distinguished writer in the range of his general 
historical knowledge and the width of his historical 
thought. Prescott has not been without influence 
upon him, yet he is more natural than Prescott, 
about whom there lingers some of the eighteenth- 
century stiffness of Robertson without that state- 
liness and vigour which we always feel in Robertson. 
On the other hand, Mr. Parkman seems to us dis- 
tinctly superior in point of style to his fellow New 
Englanders, Motley and Kirk, while nowise beneath 
them in the care with which he has collected and 
scrutinised his materials. Though he can hardly be 
called a great historian in the sense in which the 
title belongs to Milman, Grote, Freeman, Stubbs, 
and still more evidently belongs to Ranke and 
Mommeen, he has handled so well the special subject 
he has chosen, and made it so distinctly his own, 
that one may predict for his books a long and well- 
assured future of usefulness and respect. 

The events which Mr. Parkman has to describe in 
these two volumes are not easily grouped, still less 
can they be well combined in a continuous narrative. 
They constitute a record of scattered enterprises ; 
sometimes raids by French and Indians upon English 
settlements in New York and New England ; some- 
times expeditions of reprisal by the English into 
Canada, interspersed by narratives of Indian wars and 
of daring efforts at the exploration of the great West. 
It is remarkable that this exploration was almost 
wholly prosecuted by the French-Canadians, and 
Mr. Parkman contrasts in one of the most striking 
passages of his book the unenterprising apathy of 
the English colonists, living quietly in their small 
settlements along the Atlantic coast, and advancing 
inland very slowly, and by an almost imperceptible 
natural process, with the restless and adventurous 
spirit of the French, who, sometimes from Montreal, 
sometimes from their forts in what is now the State 
of Louisiana, ranged over the whole vast interior 
wilderness, not only for the sake of the fur trade 
and in the hope of finding gold, but also from the 
pure passion for discovery. 


“These English communities took little thought of the region 
beyond the Alleghanies. Each lived a life of its own, shut within its 
own limits, not dreaming of a future collective greatness to which the 
possession of the West would be a necessary condition. No conscious 
community of aims and interests held them together, nor was there 
any authority capable of uniting their forces and turning them to a 
common object. Some of the servants of the Crown had urged the 
necessity of joining them all under a strong central government, as 
the only means of making them loyal subjects and arresting the 
encroachments of France ; but the scheme was plainly impracticable. 
Each province remained in jealous isolation, busied with its own 
work, growing in strength, in the capacity of self-rule and the spirit 
of independence, and stubbornly resisting all exercise of authority 
from without. If the English-speaking populations flowed westward, 
it was in obedience to natural laws, for the King did not aid the 
movement, the royal governors had no authority to do so, and the 
colonial assemblies were too much engrossed with immediate local 
interests. The power of these colonies was that of a rising flood 
slowly invading and conquering, by the unconscious force of its own 
growing volume, unless means be found to hold it back by dams and 
embankments within appointed limits. 

‘In the French colonies all was different. Here the representa- 
tives of the Crown were men bred in an atmosphere of broad ambition 
and masterful and far-reaching enterpriso Achievement was de- 
manded of them. They recognised the greatness of the prize, studied 
the strong and weak points of their rivals, and, with a cautious fore- 
cast and a daring energy, sct themselves to the task of defeating them. 
If the English colonies were comparatively strong in numbers, their 
numbers could not be brought into action; while, if the French forces 
were small, they were vigorously commanded and always ready at a 
word, It was union confronting division, energy confronting apathy, 
military centralisation opposed to industrial democracy; and, for a 
time, the advantaye was all on one side,” 


But if, on the one hand, the French showed more 
imagination and dash, on the other hand, the English 
hold on the country was far more deeply rooted. The 
numbers of the English grew faster, and the individual 
English settler had a dogged tenacity and a capacity 
for helping himself and standing alone which was 
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wholly wanting in the dominions of France, directed 
entirely from home, and liable to see everything 
changed by the departure of one governor and the 
arrival of another. The history of the slow progress 
of the French colony of Louisiana and of the ingrati- 
tude or perfidy or neglect experienced by some of the 
most capable of the Canadian explorers and adven- 
turers illustrates the advantages which assured the 
ultimate triumph of the English. 

Mr. Parkman's book, however, contains compara- 
tively little in the way of discussions of policy or prin- 
ciples. It isa string of short narratives and anecdotes, 
sometimes but loosely connected, setting forth the 
struggle maintained between the two races and their 
respective Indian allies, sometimes in the way of 
fighting, sometimes of competition in the fur trade. 
These details, however, are interesting even to us on 
this side of the ocean, and will naturally be still more 
interesting to those who live on or near the very scenes 
where the skirmishes and the sieges—sieges not of 
cities but of villages or detached wooden forts—took 
place. Among the quiet valleys of Western Massa- 
chusetts, a pretty region where now the wealthy of 
New York and Boston have planted their luxurious 
country houses, there is many a spot still remem- 
bered as that where the war whoop of the savages, 
led by a French officer, was heard at midnight, and 
whence, when the men had been killed or wounded 
in the defence, the women and children were 
dragged off through hundreds of miles of forest to 
the north, and distributed among their Indian cap- 
tors. Nothing can be more fresh and graphic than 
the way in which these inroads and combats are 
described by Mr. Parkman; witness his account of 
the capture of Deerfield in 1704, and Lovewell’s 
Fight in 1725. As not less vivid pictures of Indian 
warfare and exploration in the Far West, we may 
refer to the account of the attack on Detroit by the 
Outagamies in 1712 (Vol. L, p. 262), and the sketch of 
the journeys of La Vérendrye and his sons in 1742 
(Vol. IL., pp. 30 to 62). One of these sons was the 
first discoverer of the Rocky Mountains—that is to 
say, of the northern part of that immense range, 
for the Spaniards had, of course, previously known 
its extreme southerly offshoots. And when one con- 
siders both the hardships and the dangers which the 
early Canadian explorer had to face, he deserves a 
place in the records of discovery not less honourable 
than that which belongs to such great English 
travellers as Mungo Park, or Lander, or Livingstone. 


PERSIAN ART. 
History or Art tn Persia. From the French of Georges Perrot 
and Charles Chipiez. Illustrated. London: Chapman & Hall. 
New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 


Tus is the last of the volumes on the non-Hellenic 
art of the Old World intended to be published by 
Messrs. Perrot and Chipiez as introductory to their 
forthcoming great work on the art of Greece. The 
art of India has been excluded from the series, being 
considered by Messrs. Perrot and Chipiez to have 
had no influence on that of Greece; and, for the same 
reason, the present volume treats of Persian art only 
during the Achwemenian period, beginning with the 
foundation of the first Persian Monarchy by Cyrus, 
Bc. 559—529, and ending with its overthrow, during 
the reign of Darius (III.) Codomanus, by Alexander 
the Great, B.c. 336—331. The Parthians expelled the 
Greeks B.c. 250, and governed Persia until A.p. 226, 
when they were succeeded by the native dynasty 
of the Sassanians, by which the country was ruled 
nnotil it was again conquered, during the reign of 
Yezdegird III., by the Mahomedans under Kaleb, 
the general of the Kalif Abu-Bekr, a.p. 651. From 
the reign of Cyrus to that of Yezdegird III. there 
was a continuons development of the indigenous art 
of Persia. But between B.c. 400 and 336 the art of 
Greece had reached its maturity; and long before 
the revolt of the Parthians had entered on its decay, 
and had died out altogether by the Christian era. 





During its decline it was, indeed, modified by the 
Persian art of the Parthian period; but Greek art 
had now already ceased to be classical, and the result 
of the reaction on it of Parthia was but to further 
debase it, and to qualify the variety of influences 
under which it later on became transformed into 
Byzantine art in Christendom and Saracenic art in 
Islam. Messrs. Perrot and Chipiez are, therefore, so 
far justified in neglecting to extend the scope of 
their present volume to the art of Persia during the 
Parthian and Sassanian periods; and, still further, 
in altogether ignoring India, which, before the dis. 
covery of the ocean way to the East round the 
Cape of Good Hope, influenced the art of the West 
only indirectly, through Egypt and the Euphrates 
valley, and Phrygia. But none the less do we 
regret their decision; and all the more, as we 
cannot but detect in it something of the arbitrary 
determination of men who, having been trained in 
the practice of the sobriety, precision, and severity 
of proportion and symmetry characteristic of the 
purest school of art, after their protracted study of 
the unrestrained, vague, and ostentatious art of 
Anterior Asia, are at the last naturally impatient 
that nothing more should interpose between them 
and the ever sacred land of Greece, with its match- 
less temples 


‘“‘ After th’ Ionicke, Atticke, Doricke guise,” 
and its immortal sculptures and paintings— 


“ All that Lysippus’ practike arte could forme, 
Apelles’ wit, or Phidias his skill.” 


The remains of Achwemenian Persian art are few 
and widely scattered. At Hamadan, or Ecbatana, 
the capital of the Median kings, they are mere 
indications of foundations. At Meshed-i-Murghab, 
or Pasargadz, the old capital of the Achw#menian 
kings, there are the building known as the Gabre-i- 
Madere-i-Sulieman (“Tomb of the Mother of Solo- 
mon”), or “ Tomb of Cyrus,” and a tower, and other 
architectural fragments, most probably marking the 
site of the palace of Cyrus. At Chehl-minar (“Forty 
Columns”) and Takht-i-Jamshid (“ Throne of Jam- 
shid” ), both within the circumvallation of the 
ancient Persepolis, the new capital of the Achex- 
menian dynasty, are the palaces of Darius (I.) 
Hystaspes and Xerxes I.; the great throne room, 
or “ Hall of one hundred columns,” of Xerxes I.; the 
rock-cut sepulchre of Artaxerxes (II.) Mnemon and 
the harem of Artaxerxes (III.) Ochus: and with the 
neighbouring rock-cut tombs of Darius (I.) Hys- 
taspes at Naksh-i-Rustem (“Pictures of Rustum ” ), 
and the shells of some apparently Achzmenian 
structures at the Sassanian town of Istakhr close by, 
these form the most homogeneous and important 
group of Achwemenian architecture as yet discovered 
in Persia. There are beside the deeply interesting 
traces of the summer palaces of Darius (I.) Hystaspes, 
and his son Xerxes I. and of Artaxerxes (II.) 
Mnemon, at Shuster or Shushan (* Lilies”), the 
capital of ancient Elam, now Khuzistan; and the 
inscription of Darius (I.) at Besutun or Baghistana 
(“Place of Gardens” ), on the main road between 
Hamadan and the plain of Mesopotamia; and these, 
and a few coins and earthenware pots, are all that 
remain of Persian art of the period illustrated in 
this volume. 

Great indeed is the contrast presented by the 
poverty of Achwmenian Persia in objects of in- 
dustrial art of all descriptions—sculptures, glazed 
pottery, brazen vessels, jewellery, ivories, tapestries, 
and carpets—to the abounding wealth in these manu- 
factures of Egypt, Assyria, and Babylonia; and not 
less remarkable is the comparison forced on one’s 
attention, in the same connection, between pagan or 
ancient, and Mahomedan or modern, Persia, the latter 
excelling all other Asiatic countries in the variety, 
abundance, and artistic merit of its sumptuary 
arms, jewellery, graven vessels, lacquered, inlaid and 
carved work, stamped cottons, figured silks, piled 


carpets, embroideries, glazed pottery, and other 
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«Sidonian wares,” as the Greeks called such articles 
of domestic luxury. The explanation is that all 
through the Achwemenian period the Persians 
obtained them from Babylonia, Syria, Lydia, and 
Egypt; and from India, both overland and by way 
of the Persian Gulf; and even from Greece. Chiefly 
they were imported from the Semitic valley of 
the Tigris and Euphrates, and hence the sensual, 
realistic type of the whole material civilisation of 
the Achzemenian Persians, particularly as compared 
with that of the contemporary Greeks: a people of 
the same Aryan race as themselves, but whose taste 
had been elevated and refined by constant contact 
from the earliest dawn of their history with the 
ascetic, idealising Egyptians. A great change fol- 
lowed on the conquest of Persia by the Greeks; and 
the Hellenising influences introduced by them were 
carefully fostered by their Parthian successors, and 
were extended throughout the plains of Northern 
India so far eastward as Orissa. Thus gradually, out 
of the germs of the local Achzemenian art, Sassanian 
art was developed in Persia; and this, and the con- 
temporary Buddhistic art of India, and Coptic art 
of Egypt, reacting on the degraded Romano-Greek 
art of the Christian Cssars of Constantinople, at 
length transmuted the latter into the Byzantine art 
of the six hundred years between the sixth and 
twelfth centuries A.D. Then, on the Nestorian 
Greeks being expelled from Constantinople in the 
fifth and sixth centuries, they fled into Syria, Persia, 
and Egypt; and from Persia, where, as enemies of 
the Ceesars, they were most cordially welcomed, they 
spread into Arabia, and Central Asia to the limits of 
China,and into India, until, in the fourteenth century, 
their further diffusion was prevented by the perse- 
eutions of the Tartars under Timur. But meanwhile 
they had carried with them, from the first, the 
nascent principles of Byzantine art, and from the 
seventh and eighth centuries were everywhere 
accepted by the Saracen Arabs as their architects 
and artisans; and, conforming themselves to the 
religious scruples of their employers, in part shared 
by themselves, they, on the foundations of Byzantine, 
Sassanian, and Coptic art, created Saracenic art,as the 
last recrudescence of the fertile artistic genius of the 
Greeks. Although, therefore, Persian art may have 
produced no effect on the art of ancient Greece, it has 
played a most important part in connection with 
the secular evolution of the art of medizval Europe 
















































this, Messrs. Perrot and Chipiez might at least have 
included the Parthian period of Persian art, corre- 
sponding with the entire age of Alexander and the 
Diadochi, in the present volume. 

The omission of a volume on India is also unphilo- 
sophical. It may possibly be granted that India owed 
the arts of architecture, sculpture, and engraving to 
Greece ; but the immeasurable antiquity of the trade 
between India and the Persian Gulf is now fully 
established ; and by this route the ebony and teak- 
wood of the coasts of Malabar and the muslin 
(owdwv| of Sindh reached Ur of the Chaldees and 
Dardanus between two and one thousand years 
before the Christian era. With them must have 
been imported into Babylonia and Nineveh, and 
Sardis and Egypt, those deep-toned dyes of Southern 
India and the Indian Archipelago which were 
prized by the ancients almost as highly as the 
celebrated “purple” of Tyre. The industrial arts 
of the Iliad and Odyssey, the glittering arms, 
the red-stained Carian ivories, and sword-sheaths 
of “ivory curiously carved,” the copper and silver 
vessels, and parcel-gilt images of the gods, the 
radiant zones, necklaces, pendants, and bracelets, 
the dazzling white and fiowered veils, the richly 
embroidered vestments, the saffron and purple 
mantles, the purple robes inwrought with gold, 
the rich tapestries of inwoven gold, and carpets 
stiff with gold, these have always been the in- 
dustrial arts of India, and through the immemorial 
trade of India with Chaldwa and Egypt and 
Babylonia they must have had their influence on 

































and modern Asia; and, if for no other reason than |. 





the art of all the countries of the Mediterranean 
from the earliest antiquity ; and this becomes palp- 
able, as may be gathered from the pages of the 
“Periplus of the Red Sea,” attributed to Arrian, 
when, during the Parthian and Sassanian periods, 
the Hindus began to regularly export dyed silks 
and cottons of their own manufacture into Persia. 
The word “cotton” is not used in the English 
translation of the Bible; but in the passage in 
Esther, chap. i. 6—“* Where were white, green, and 
blue hangings "—the Hebrew word rendered “green” 
is karpas, i.e. the Sanskrit karpasa, cotton, an 
aboriginal Indian product; and the passage should 
be read: “ Where were white and blue (striped) 
cotton hangings”; which here were probably imita- 
tions from, if not actually, Indian satrangis. The 
sadin of the Old Testament is the sindhu of an 
ancient Babylonian list of clothing and the cwéder 
of the Greeks; that is,“ Indian” muslin. The Indian 
quilted bed-covers, ornamented with rosette-form 
lotus flowers, and called sosni, and the white and 
blue light cotton stuffs called susi, both possibly 
derive their names from having originally been made 
for export to Shushan. 

To those familiar with their previous publications 
we need say nothing of the masterful manner in 
which Messrs. Perrot and Chipiez have handled the 
restricted subject of the present volume. In this 
respect they have left nothing to be desired. In its 
pages Persepolis rises again, in all its historical 
glories, from the ashes to which it was reduced by 
“striding Alexander.” They give the fullest and 
most detailed restorations of its gorgeous palaces 
and tombs ever yet attempted, delineated with the 
ripest knowledge and the most skilful pencil, and 
we cordially recommend their invaluable, and only 
too brief, volume to all readers of this journal. 


GEORGE BIRDWOOD. 


CLASSIC ODES. 


Tue Boox or Carvese Portry; being the Shih Ching, or Classic of 
Poetry, metrically translated by C. F. R. Allen, H.M. Consul 
Chefoo, China. London: Kegan Paul. 


In the enforced remoteness of some far Eastern 
liberty-prison like “Chefoo, China,” it is indeed 
difficult for the isolated exiled human brain to keep 
up to a high «sthetic Western level, even supposing 
such an altitude to be within its achievement under 
the most favourable conditions. In Mr. Allen’s case 
we fear the Excelsior heights would always be un- 
attainable ; but these far-off labours of his for the 
most part mount to no height whatever, and descend 
rather to depths that are generally lamentable, and 
sometimes provoke that inarticulate sound which is 
not the laugh of pleasure. 

We find his prose renderings more likeable than 
his rhymes. For example, at p. 47 he, happily 
enough, picks out a Chinese verse for a suitable in- 
scription to “Chinese Gordon,” as we have discon- 
tinued to call him :— 

“Ye princes of the Kingdom, 
Know ye not his virtuous conduct ! 
He kates not, he covets not. 
What is there he was called to do, that is not excellent ?” 


But all the simple worth of these sober phrases dis- 
appears in the jigging version which is on the same 
page :— 
“ But ye know, ye princes who rule the State, 
There is never a man so pure as he, 
With a soul so clear of all malice and hate, 
From greedy desire of gold so free.” 


And this impels us to ask what fell malady it is— 
if it be not (as above) a sort of prison craze—that 
condemns such a number of students and masters 
of the Eastern tongues to “drop into poetry” so 
soon as ever they see a Chinese character or a 
Japanese book of odes? Perhaps it is partly because 
every educated Chinaman or Jap about them, out 
there, fires you off a rhythmical quatrain of the most 
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fantastic artificiality and woodenness at the briefest 
notice, just as though it were some mere old “ neck- 
verse,” instead of an improvisation. 

Some of the malady is also doubtless due to our 
own school verse-writing, which used to pursue so 
many Greek and Latin scholars into after-life, and 
loaded old bookshelves with so much of the direst, 
dullest, blankest of translations. This is now happily 
mitigated as to our Western classics; while, en 
revanche, it is getting transferred to those of 
Eastern tongues. But not to everyone is it given 
to be the “Chapman loud and bold” of a “deep- 
browed Homer,” and to move a Keats into ecstasy. 

Let us, however, be a little more than just, and 
say that a few of the present translations are pass- 
ably well done as “copies of verses.” Such are 
“ Divided,” “The Response of the Guests,” “ Fang 
Shu’s Expedition,” and “A Longing for Rest”— 
though, as to the last, waters are not in the habit of 
“ fleeing,” either in real life or in poetry, so far as our 
experience goes. 

To do him another piece of justice, Mr. Allen 
abuses his own wares roundly, and uses such hard 
expressions as “long and wearisome series of poems,” 
“long and dreary production,” and even “ doggrel.” 
As the schoolgirls say to each other in similar cases, 
“it’s very rude to contradict”; and the following 
verse fully justifies his own word “ doggrel,” although 
he does also call it a “ didactic” poem :— 


*“ Nature has made the Rat the worst of vermin, 


Limbs, teeth and skin she gave unto the brute. 
Let it use them as Nature’s laws determine ; 
No blame unto the Rat we dare impute.” 


This is “ the right butter-women’s” Let dogs delight 
to bark and bite. How much better was Dr. Legge’s 
simple over-setting :— 


* Look at the Rat. It has its skin. 
But a man shall be without dignity ! 
If a man have no dignity, 

What should he do but die?” 


Furthermore, Mr. Allen is never tired of repeating 
that his translations are very free paraphrases ; that 
“no attempt has been made to follow the structure 
of the original”; that he “cuts himself adrift from 
all the commentators, Chinese and European ; that 
he inserts two lines here, and interpolates four lines 
there, and so on. So that, quite apart from the 
poetical question, the value of his book to the 
scholar is as nothing, and to the student as a nega- 
tive quantity. 

As to the footnotes, we have observed very many 
which show that a complete contempt for comment- 
ators is at times its own punishment. For example 
—to mention only two or three of the lighter sub- 
jects, to which alone these rhymes invite—he notes 
with admiration (!) the green colour of a horse in 
one ode; but we thought everyone knew that green, 
blue, and black, and all their shades, were inextric- 
ably mixed up in all archaic Eastern colour-words. 
And one of the staunchest dogs of our day is the 
blue Bedlington terrier. He calls the well-abused 
tribe of commentators (whom we are not always 
defending) “ fanciful” about the imagery and sym- 
bolism of the cherry tree and the wagtail; and at 
the same time shows much innocence as to Chinese 
and Japanese folk-lore and mythology, when he 
classifies these familiar pretty stereos as “ obscure.” 
The same is only too true a bill about the wild-goose 
allusions in these Odes of the Shi King (as we have 
been in the habit of reading the title). It is not 
necessary to go to China to know that the mournful 
ery of this bird in the air will, because of life-long, 
end it may be race-long associations, bring tears to 
the eyes of the yellow man that is far from his 
home. But Mr. Allen cannot “ find much reason for 
the mention of the wild geese”; and superadds the 
worthless remark: “tastes differ as to the musical 
powers of the goose.” But here, just as we write 
down the words, a halting little doubt comes hobbling 
in, and asks us if the remark be quite so wholly 
‘worthless, after all. 








FICTION. 
1. A Waxrnc. By Mrs. John Kent Spender. Three vols. London. 
Hutchinson & Co. 
2. My Srewarpsuir. By E. McQueen Gray. One vol. London, 
Methuen & Co. 


3. A Day at Lacverre’s AnD Orner Days. By F. Hopkins 
Smith. One vol. London: James R. Osgood, McIlvaine & (), 


Mrs. CARRUTHERS, an amiable lady-novelist anj 
one of the characters who figure in “A Waking,” 
advised the heroine to do whatever work she had ty 
do in her own way, “that way lies success if succes 
is to come to you—don’t listen to critics.” Suc 
advice is, on the whole, good, supposing that the 
author really has any work which he has todo. 4 
critic should recognise writing which has inspira. 
tion in it; it is no part of his business to advise 
such a writer or correct him. But his duty is not 
only towards writers; that is only one quarter of 
his duty. And in the case of writing which 
possesses no inspiration at all, a critic can hardly be 
expected to be seriously and reverently sympathetic, 
The three volumes of “ A Waking ” do not seem to us 
to be inevitable. They have their merits; but they 
are not written with inspiration. The author seems 
to be in a tantalising position; the material which 
she uses is for the most part very old and conven. 
tional, and yet one is made to feel that she is quite 
dissatisfied with the commonplace; in the one point 
where she distinctly grasps at originality, she seems 
to have obtained no more than an unsatisfactory 
ending. “No mysterious ways are revealed me, no 
new combinations,” says Mrs. Carruthers humbly. 
“T trot on like a hack over the old beaten paths, 
worn with the patient footprints of other hacks 
before me.” So too in the novel of which Mrs. 
Carruthers is a part, there are no ways which could 
be called mysterious, no tricks which are not easily 
recognised. Yet we feel that the book is wanting to 
be much better than it is; in this respect there isa 
pathetic difference between “A Waking” and the 
average novel. The story itself is readable by any- 
one who has not read too many novels; and if the 
author cannot be congratulated upon achievement, 
the aim is at least, as we have pointed out, better 
than the aim of the average novel. 

“My Stewardship” is a short sketch. It contains 
some slight story, but it is chiefly devoted to the 
study of character. In every way it seems to us a 
marked advance on Mr. Gray's “ Elsa.” It is written 
in the autobiographical form, and undoubtedly the 
story which can be told in the first person has a 
fascination of its own. The lady is supposed to be 
giving in these pages an account of the way in 
which she executed her duty to a younger lady, her 
ward. The ward is a pleasant and interesting girl. 
The guardian is far more interesting, although she is 
far less pleasant. She is a worldly old lady, a selfish 
old lady, yet not without her redeeming points. 
Her character is depicted here with great subtlety 
and great ability. We do not like her, but we are 
very glad to read her story in the way in which she 
tells it, and every now and then the reader is com- 
pelled to feel a little sympathy with her. The 
guardians of fiction have always been inclined 
to interfere unreasonably with the marriages 
of their wards. They never will let the heroine 
marry Dick; this guardian had, from the worldly 
point of view, excellent reasons for not wanting the 
heroine to marry Dick ; but she also purloined letters 
and ruined two lives, which is less excellent from any 
point of view. The style is throughout quiet and 
restrained, and reminds us slightly of the work of 
Mr. Norris. 

“The stories are all true,” says Mr. Hopkinson 
Smith in his introduction to “ A Day at Laguerre’s.” 
“Many of the names are genuine, and everybody is 
still alive.” This is no reason why the book should 
not be considered under the heading of fiction. It 
contains stories, and no one is likely to care much 
whether they are true or not. It is important that 
they should be like truth, and the nine sketches which 
‘make up this collection are very like truth. They are 
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full of conviction, vivid and impressive. Their author 
has travelled much. He is conscious of it; he is, in fact, 
a little proud of it. He has sketched in the patio of 
the Mosque Bayazid at Constantinople,and reminds us 
that there is really no such place as Constantinople ; 
he has hunted after the picturesque in Venice; he 
has been curious in the political events of Bulgaria, 
which are strange and perplexing; he has watched 
Spanish dancing at a café in Cordova, and speaks 
enthusiastically of the language of the dance—its 
magic spell. “ Under the influence of this magic 

lla man with one eye and a crooked leg, head 
bound with a red handkerchief, jacket and waistcoat 
off, will transform himself into an embodiment of 
grace and expression. He will give you whole 
columns of description with his legs, avenge the 
forlorn heroine with the small of his back, and deal 
death and destruction to the villain with a twist of 
his head. It is the condensation of the opera, the 
drama, the pantomime, and the story-teller.” All 
the sketches are full of brightness and interest. Mr. 
Hopkinson Smith can manage to give you the whole 
atmosphere of a place in very few words; he has 
a pleasant humour and a fine knowledge of affairs. 
“A Day at Laguerre’s” is a very attractive little 
book. 

































MINOR RELIGIOUS WORKS. 

Tue Prosiem or Immortatity. By E. Petavel, D.D., with a Prefatory 
Letter from Professor Charles Sécrétan, Translated from the 
French by Frederick Ash Freer. London: Elliot Stock. 

Tue Gosret NARRATIVE or Lire or Jesus Curist COLLATED FROM THE 
AvTHorisep Text oF THE Four Gosprers. With notes of all 
material changes in the Revised Version, ete. By Sir Rawson 
W. Rawson, K.C.M.G., C.B. London: Griffith, Farran & Co. 


Tae REDEMPTION OF THE Bopy: being an Examination of Romans viii. 
18-23. By William Fitzhugh Whitehouse, M.A. London: Elliot 
Stock. 

Ture “Problem of Immortality” is dedicated to the Rev. 
Edward White-—a sufficient sign that it is a solution of the 
preblem on conditionalist lines. Immortality is not native to 
the human soul, but conditional upon righteousness and faith in 
God. The author gives a wide, but not a complete discussion 
of the problem. His treatment of the philosophy of it is 
inadequate ; he does not face the fundamental difficulties of his 
thesis. In his exposition of Bible doctrine he is instructive, and 
makes out a very strong case; but he ignores a number of points 
on the other side. The most masterly treatment in English of 
the Biblical doctrine of immortality will be found in the second 
of Mackintosh’s “ Essays Towards a New Theology.” one of the 
ablest of the theological works of this century. Dr. Petavel’s 
book is based on wide reading, is clearly written and well 
translated. 

Sir Rawson W. Rawson has added himself to the long 
succession of them that make harmonies and continuous narratives 
of the life of Christ out of the four Gospels. By the use of a 
double page he presents the narrative, drawn chiefly from 
Matthew's and John’s Gospels, on the one side, and the harmony 
of the four Gospels on the other. He has added a preface, 
explaining the characteristics of the Evangelists, the chronology 
of the Gospels and other matters, and two appendices with an 
epitome of the Gospels, and tables of the miracles, parables, and 
discourses of Christ. He has done his work excellently—with a 

p of the subject, with clearness and with thoroughness. The 

k will be of great use to all who read the Gospels or teach them 
to the young. There is a map, but not a good one, for Judea is 
not separated in it from Samaria. 

In a small work of sixty-four pages, Mr. Whitehouse, 
“Layman of the Diocese of New York,” expounds the classical 

e in Romans viii. concerning the “redemption of 
creation,” with the view of proving that it is the same as the 

“ redemption of the body.” Mir. Whitehouse argues with great 

ability, but some diffuseness, for his thesis. 


















































CHAMBERS'S. 

Cuampers’s Encyctopmpia: A Dictionary or UNIversaAL Know- 
teper. Vol, VIII. Edinburgh: William & Robert Chambers. 
THE present volume of ““Chambers’s Encyclopedia” is remarkable 
for the unusual proportion of articles on subjects of the highest 
importance. Philology, Philosophy, Political Economy, Poetry, 
Printing, Religion, treat of some of the highest concerns of 
man; and in the second rank are articles on topics of no less 
importance than phot hy, police, post office, prisons, rail- 
ways, reformation, an an The names of some of the 
writers will show what care has been taken to entrust these 
subjects to authorities recognised as among the highest. 
Religion has been assigned to Professor Flint; police, to the 

















late Metropolitan Commissioner, Mr. James Monro ; philology, 
to Dr. Peile; philosophy, to Professor Seth. Elsewhere we 
find Professor Cheyne enlisted to write on the “ Psalms,” Mr, 








Holman Hunt on Pre-Raphaelitism, Mr. Besant on Rabelais, 
and Sir ny» Crowe on Raphael. The biographical articles 
are perhaps less interesting than usual; the most likely to 
attract general attention is Mr. Lecky’s candid estimate of Pitt ; 
the only two, however, which we must consider inadequate are 
the unsigned ones on Peel and Robespierre. It is a curious 
sign of the times that Frederick Robertson, who wrote hardly 
anything for publication, receives much fuller treatment than 
his eminent namesake the historian, whose claims, nevertheless, 
are by no means ignored. The claim of a third clerical 
Robertson, who, “unfortunately, published nothing beyond a 
translation of the ‘ Dies Ire,’” is not apparent to us. Another 
curiosity, but quite legitimate, is an exposition and defence of 
Protection, from an American pen. Still another is the 
censure of Peele, the Elizabethan dramatist, for having 
slandered Eleanor of Castile in deference to “the anti-Spanish 
judice of the time.” Prejudice! Aacus, Minos, and 
manthus could searcely take an unbiassed view of le 
wanting to dethrone one’s sovereign, burn one’s Bible, confiscate 
one’s property, abolish one’s laws, and put one’s self into the 
Inquisition ! 


THE POSTMAN-POET. 
PHaon AND SaprpHo, anp Nuwrop. By James Hosken. London: 
Macmillan & Go, 


THESE are examples of that respectable effort to compose works 
of some largeness in design and elevation of character which has 
roduced so many modern dramas. These two plays are very 
airly successful in catching the tricks and turns of Elizabethan 
serious drama. The construction and phraseology are good 
of their kind; and if the plays leave us a little uninterested, it 
is not more the writer’s fault than our own. We are so accus- 
tomed to lyrics, sonnets, brief and often brilliant compositions, 
that lengthy dramas, unless of high excellence, weary us beyond 
reason. Mr. Hosken has undoubtedly produced work that is full 
of a dignified sense for dramatic art, especially the Phaon and 
Sappho, which is not too far beneath its subject to have power 
and beauty beyond the average of such attempts. Greater com- 
a and serenity may help the writer to give us something 
ar finer than this certainly meritorious play. 
THE FACTORY ACTS. 

Facrory Act Leorsiatrion: Its InpusTriaLt AND COMMERCIAL Errects, 

AcTUAL AND Prospective. Being the Cobden Prize Essay for 1891. 

By Victorine Jeans. Loadon: T. Fisher Unwin. 

THE plan of Miss Jeans’ essay is well conceived, the argument 
is carried forward in a masterly fashion, and the reader closes 
the hook with a clear and definite set of impressions, Her dis- 
cussion virtually opens with the year 1850. In that year was 
passed the first great Factory Act, establishing a day of ten and 
a half hours in the textile factories. Between 1850 and 1864 
the policy of State-interference was given a fair trial in the 
most important branch of manufacturing industry. Within the 
sphere of its operation the effects of the Act were general, for to 
limit the hours of women and “ young persons” is practically to 
limit those of men also. Miss Jeans is confident that the 
results were salutary, from an economic as well as from a sanitary 
or educational point of view. This is, of course, not proved by 
the growth in commercial prosperity during the period in ques- 
tion; that was the necessary consequence of Free Trade. Her 
evidence is gathered from the inspectors’ reports, which show that 
the reduction of hours was followed by the adoption of improved 
mechanical processes, increased labour-power, and an advance in 
the general efficiency of the workmen. Thus the action of the 
Legislature by stimulating human energies tended to increase 
production, and to raise wages and profits. The testimony of 
the inspectors has on the whole been accepted by politicians es 
conclusive in these matters as well as those with which they are 
more directly concerned. the same authority we Hana 
that the increase in the number of hands has not been propor- 
tionate to that in the rate of wages. The weak or inefficient 
workmen are being thrust down into a lower and still unregu- 
lated branch of industry. What is to be their ultimate fate ? 
“ This,” as Miss Jeans says,“ is a social question, and its solu- 
tion depends much on the strength of the union between the 
various classes of labourers.” in following out the history 
of factory legislation since its extension to non-textile industries 
in 1864 and 1867, Miss Jeans shows that the same causes have 
produced the same effects in an enlarged sphere. The last 
great step forward was taken in 1878, when the Consolidati 
Act was passed, which subjected “ factories” and “ workshops ” 
(the distinction between which has now become artificial) to the 
same stringent regulations. 

It is not surprising that when Miss Jeans passes on to the 
probable effects of future legislation, she shows herself an 
ardent advocate of paternal government. She is, however, more 
favourable to an extension in the scope t to an increase 


in the stringency of existing laws. She would extend the pro- 
tection of the Government to those domestic industries which are 
still unregulated; to the “services” of railway and tramway 
officials ; and, finally, to workshops where men alone are em- 
ployed. She is not confident that it would be an economic gain 
to raise the maximum age of half-timers, or to enforce a 





universal eight hours day. 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Many of the finest “Speeches and Addresses” of the late 
Archbishop of York were delivered without premeditation, and 
this was especially true concerning his oratorical efforts in the 
House of Lords, where Dr. Magee seldom spoke except in answer 
to some direct appeal to himself or his order, or in reply to some 
attack upon the Established Church. The Bishop of Peter- 
borough—for that is the title by which the most eloquent prelate 
of recent times is best remembered—always possessed the courage 
of his convictions, and was never afraid to take the unpopular 
side when some momentous question was under debate. Dr. 
Magee was much more than a dexterous controversialist or 
able rhetorician, he was a man of sound judgment and wide 
moral vision. The volume opens with the first speech which Dr. 
Magee delivered in the House of Lords as Bishop of Peterborough, 
in June, 1869, and it closes with his last speech delivered in 
that Assembly as Archbishop of York, in June, 1890. The earlier 
of these deliverances gave a then comparatively unknown man a 
great reputation for eloquence, and that speech will always rank 
with the finest oratorical achievements in Parliament in the 

resent reign. It has been said with truth that if the fate of the 
Trish Church could have been averted or even postponed by impas- 
sioned oratory, Bishop Magee might alone have done something 
to stay the stroke of doom. The later speech brings out the 
tenderness of the Bishop's character, for it deals with the wrongs 
of young children, and is filled with righteous indignation against 
baby-farmers, inhuman parents, and others who turn to evil 
account the weakness of the young. Amongst the other subjects 
dealt with in this fairly representative collection of the Bishop's 
speeches are the reform of the laws relating to Church patronage, 
the temperance question, the Clergy Discipline Bill, the 
attitude of the Church towards nonconformity, and its relations 
to the struggles and aspirations of the working classes. 


Around “The Career of Columbus,” brilliant and epoch- 
making though it was, many unsolved problems have gathered, 
and the modern biographer is, in consequence, met by difficulties 
which relate not only to the achievements of the navigator, but 
to the character of the man. Spain and Italy have both been 
doing honour during the last few weeks to the memory of the 
explorer, and next year the people of the continent which 
Columbus discovered propose to commemorate the four hun- 
dredth anniversary of the crowning triumph of that daring 
voyage. Mr. Elton’s scholarly monograph is, therefore, dis- 
tinctly weleome, and all the more beeanse it deals chiefly with 
Columbus himself rather than with the results of his discoveries, 
The facts in the career of Columbus are carefully sifted by Mr. 
Elton, and a painstaking attempt is made to distinguish between 
them and the traditions which have gathered around the great 
deeds of the renowned explorer. No attempt is made to disguise 
the circumstance that one great difficulty in the way of arriving 
at a correct estimate of Columbus was that the nearly con- 
temporary accounts of his life have been persistently chal- 
lenged. Disputes have arisen amongst his biographers over 
questions like the social rank of his parents; and the cloud 
of obscurity, which is not now at all likely to be dispelled, 
has settled over many phases of a singularly romantic, as well 
as remarkable, career. As to the Icelandic traditions, and the 
voyages of Columbus in the North Sea, Mr. Elton appears to 
accept in the main the views of Professor Magnussen; at all 
events, he believes that the great sailor penetrated within the 
Arctie Cirele, though the object of his voyage thither remains 
unknown. The character of Columbus is not easily ganged; 
he seems to have been a man of many moods, and there is 
abundant evidence that he possessed an ardent and impetuous 
nature. Imaginative and sensitive, he could be by turns mag- 
nanimous and cruel; and if there was, perhaps, more to admire 
than to censure in his personal character, his attitude towards 
others was sometimes not merely high-handed, but vindictive. 
He had, in short, the faults of his quality and his age; but no one 
can seriously question his claim to rank amongst the world’s 
heroic men of action. 


Mr. Anstey has just reprinted from Punch another series of 
“Voces Populi,” and the charm of the droll and diverting book 
is enhanced by the humour and fun which Mr. Bernard Partridge 
* Spegecurs anp AppREsSES. By the late W. C. Magee, D.D., author 

of “*The Gospel and the Age,’’ ete. Edited by Charles 8, Magee. 

London: Isbister & Co. Crown 8vo. (7s. 6d.) 
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Cassell & Co. Demy 8vo. (10s. 6d.) 
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has thrown into his clever drawings. Mr. Anstey, like Mr, 
Corney Grain, has a keen eye for the ludicrous aspect of common 
things, and these sparkling little comedies from real life hit off 
to a nicety the foibles of modern society. All classes yield 
merriment to the genial author of “‘ Vice Versa,” but the banter 
is seldom other than good-natured, and is never allowed to tres. 
pass beyond the limits of good taste. With Mr. Anstey at our 
side as guide, philosopher, and friend, it is pleasant to watch the 
crowd at the Royal Academy, the Guelph Exhibition, at a 
garden party, on a Bank Holiday, on the ice, and in the fog. 
Familiar types of humanity are portrayed in these pages with a 
light but unerring touch, and the slight dash of cynicism which 
is introduced into these social transcripts lends an additional 
vest to the volume. Author and artist have worked in com- 
plete unison, and the outcome of their evidently congenial labours 
is a mirth-provoking and attractive book. 


According to Mr. Philip Mennell, “ The Coming Colony ” is 
Western Australia, and on the whole he gives excellent reasons 
in support of such a conclusion. Western Australia has been 
called, somewhat fancifully perbaps, “the Cinderella of the 
Southern Hemisphere.” It comprises a territory which extends 
nearly thirteen hundred miles from north to south, while the 
greatest breadth from east to west is about eight hundred miles, 
The colony was founded in 1829, and, owing largely to the 
blunders of the early settlers, for many years the population was 
small and the progress correspondingly so. During the first 
half-century of its existence as a colony, Western Australia 
lagged dismally behind the other settlements of the island- 
continent, and even as late as 1881 the population only numbered 
thirty thousand people: now, however, the long period of 
stagnation seems to have ended, trade has greatly increased, and 
there are, even on the lowest calculation, at least fifty-four 
thousand colonists. It is only fair to remember that this region 
of Australia had, at one time, forbidding associations, and the 
stigma of the convict settlements retarded for years the growth 
of the colony. It used to be asserted that Western Australia 
possessed no mineral wealth, but the discovery of the Yilgarn 
gold-field has given a new turn to the fortunes of the colony, 
and rudimentary towns are springing up rapidly. Already the 
railway has done much to develop the rich agricultural districts 
of Newcastle, Northam, and Bunbury. Quite recently the 
Premier, Sir John Forrest, has stated that it is the intention of 
the Government to introduce a measure authorising them to 
make free grants of a hundred and sixty acres of Jand to settlers 
who will “clear, fence, improve, and reside.” Altogether, 
though Western Australia has its drawbacks, it seems to 
merit on the whole the description which is given of it in 
these pages, as a land of large possibilities for men of small 
means. 


Quaint sidelights on old manners and customs “made in 
out-of-the-way places, and amongst books and manuscripts which 
do not usually come under the notice of the general reader,” 
render Mr. William Andrews’ book on “ Bygone England” of 
more than momentary interest. It consists of slight but 
pleasantly written papers on the fairs of the past, the introduction 
of tea and coffee into England, the horn-book, running footmen, 
old prejudices against coal, Christmas under the Commonwealth, 
and the wedding notices of the last century. These latter 
announcements were, even late in the reign of George IIL, 
curiously explicit, and it is no uncommon circumstance to find 
paragraphs like the following in the newspapers of the period, 
descriptive of the bride of the hour:—* A young lady with a 
gentile fortune, and other accomplishments necessary to render 
the marriage state happy.” One of the most amusing essays in 
the volume brings the quaint figure of Jonas Hanway, traveller 
and philanthropist, before us—the first man who ventured to 
walk the streets of London with an umbrella over his head. It 
is instructive to learn that this benefactor of his species had to 
earry his gingham for nearly thirty years amidst the derision of 
the passers-by before the drenched multitude had the sense to 
copy his example. 
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